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She Cooks on Tour 


(See her story, page 26 in Co-ed.) ae 
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@ Second of a series 


identify 
these 
cuts 


Moist 
Cooking 
Methods 


Blade bone chop 
Square cut, 
*rolled or 
*cushion shoulder 
roast} 


(with dry heat) 


oven-roasting: Roast in a slow oven (325°F.) 
fat side up, on a rack in a low, open pan. Do not 
sear or add water. Use a meat thermometer 
175°F.— medium; 180°F.— well-done. 
oven-broiling: Preheat broiler to degree re- 
quired by your range for best results. Slash fat 
edges of 1 to 2 inch thick chops. Broil on rack 3 
inches from heat until done as desired. Turn once. 
pan-broiling and frying: Chops thinner than 
1 inch may be pan-broiled in a heavy, lightly 
greased, open skillet. Brown well on both sides. 
Reduce heat. Turn as necessary to cook evenly. 
Use no water. Season as desired. To pan-fry use 
slightly more fat. 


(with moist heat) 


braising (includes stewing): 
Season meat or dip into 
seasoned flour. Brown slowly 
in a small amount of hot fat, 
turning to brown evenly in a 


. heavy skillet or kettle. Season. 


Add herbs, spices and vegeta- 
bles for additional seasoning if 
desired, and a small amount of 
liquid. Cover and cook until 
fork-tender on top of range or 
in a 350°F. oven. 


see Co-ed, page 51, for another q 
TEACHING TOOL from...° 


+t Must be cooked by moist heat methods 
tt May be cooked by moist or dry heat methods 


* Boneless 


Our 105th year 
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essential in 
the daily diet 


With other nutrients, protein must be supplied daily 
by foods of animal and plant origin... in kinds and 
amounts to satisfy the needs for essential amino acids 
and total nitrogen. 


The amount of each essential amino acid which must 

be present in the diet varies with the individual's size... 
rate of growth... rate of maturation of tissues... 
efficiency of digestion and metabolism . . . physiological 
state...and health. Nature of the diet also affects 
amino acid requirements . . . total nitrogen and calories 
present... ratio of each essential and related amino 
acid to each other . . . times of eating and digestibility 
of foods which provide them... and adequacy of 

all essential nutrients. 


Tentative ratios of amino acids required by human 
beings have been proposed . .. based on averages from 
many types of dietary studies. When these are compared 
with whole milk and eggs, it is found that... 

2.6 cups of whole milk will provide 22.4 grams 

of protein and all essential amino acids required 

by the adult... 

2.5 medium sized eggs will provide 15.2 grams 

of protein and all essential amino acids required 

by the adult. 


Cow’s milk protein contains a favorable distribution 

of amino acids which gives it a high biological value. 
This was demonstrated by satisfactory growth of infants 
who received only 6 percent of their calories from 
protein in the form of cow’s milk. Recommended 
dietary allowances and national food supplies provide 

11 to 12 percent of the calories from protein; milk 
provides 20 percent of its calories from protein. 


Milk is man’s first dietary source of protein. Cow’s 
milk Could be depended upon to satisfy the needs for 
essential amino acids and total nitrogen at all periods 
of life if consumed in adequate amounts. . . 

as milk or in dairy foods. 


Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 
111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT |S ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 
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TIPS ON TABLEWARE 


New Reason Why 
With Your Editors | Girls In Their Teens Will 
™! Be Drinking More Milk! 


(Read about the secret of the Beauty 
Beverage on page 4 of Co-ed) 


Until recently home economists and 
other nutritionists have been deep- 
ly concerned that only one out of 
Angelyn Wadley five girls drink as much as a quart 
of milk a day. The reason? It is 
difficult to say in each case. Some 
girls may have never learned good 
food habits at home. Others may 
reject milk as a childhood drink 
in an effort to assert their newly 
“Just being the wife of a busy man | felt independence. Still others may 
and the mother of five children (six to | fear milk as fattening. 
16) could be a full-time and satisfying | Whatever the reason, our girls’ les- 
job for me,” Angelyn Wadley writes, | sened interest in milk comes at an 
“but I think any woman is a better | age when milk’s precious nutrients 
mother if she has activities outside her have never been needed more. Dur- 
home. My main community activities ing the rapid-growth teens, girls 
| are with committees working for better need for this prime source of pro- 
tein and B-Vitamins is an all-too- 
| education for our children and with | ¢amiliar problem. 
parent study groups sponsored by our But recent reports show that to- 
church, P. T. A., and the County Health day’s teachers have discovered the 
Council. | way to significantly change girls’ 
“Children today are as busy as their | low interest in milk. It’s the mod- 
parents. We have a rule that school | ern milk discovery — Carnation 
assignments come first, community and | Instant—that is being used to show 
church second, hobbies third, and | them the importance of all forms 
housekeeping gets what time is left. of milk. ; 
The children are awfully busy growing | Carnation Instant —the Magic 
Crystals Nonfat Dry Milk—brings 
new interest to milk in general be- 


up and they grow only once. I promise 


my house that later on | will porwe | bn 
and keep it clean and tidy. : enriched. What this means to teen- 

See Mrs. W adley Ss challenging article agers is a richer flavor nonfat milk 
on page 11. that is low in calories yet has more 
natural protein, B-Vitamins and 
calcium than whole milk. 


This low-calorie nonfat milk mixed 
25 per cent over-strength is called 
the Beauty Beverage. Truly it can 
be the natural way to clearer skin, 
shining hair, pretty teeth, a slender 
figure and glowing vitality. Little 
wonder teen-agers are interested! 


“BEAUTY FOR YOUR TABLE” See the Beauty Beverage message 
by Marian Marsh, Director of Oneida Table on page 4 of Co-ed — free reprints 
Planning Service, free 6-page manual for are offered in the coupon section. 
teachers on sterling, silverplate and stainless Cecile Palmer was lucky enough to 
flatware and hollowware, table etiquette, care 
of tableware and new melamine dinnerware | 2¢t into the house of Dior in Paris last 
by Oneida. summer on her annual European tour. 
This year she is going to see the leading 


Cecile Palmer 


Won't You Share Your Experience? 


Tell us about your students and 
their interest in the Beauty 
TABLE SERVICE DEMONSTRATION KIT : Beverage. Your help can aid us in 
loaned as a teaching aid Italian collections. preparing increasingly useful mate- 
Complete with ple teaspoons of Oncide's Currently Mrs. Palmer is helping to rials for you. Simply write: Mary 
patterns, four complete place settings, four | revise the Adviser's Hand Book for | Blake, Home Economics Director, 
dinner plates, tablecloth, literature on history | Stamford High. The handbook is a guide | Carnation Company, Dept. ED-30, 
and tradition on silverware, manufacturing, | fo, incoming and graduating class activ- | Los Angeles 36, California. 
ities, social functions, election of officers, 
COOPERATIVE PRICES FOR and other school programs. 


SEPARTMENTS Another of Mrs. Palmer's interesting 4 
—on sterling, silverplate or stainless steel flat- i 


activities is running the annual Chuck 
tion purposes only. Wagon.” This is a big colorful buffet 


ziver. by the graduating class as a means 
SEE COUPON SERVICE SECTION TO ORDER 


of saying “thank you” to the entire staff 
"Trademarks of Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y, —administration, faculty, custodial, clin- 
ical, stadium, and secretarial. 
ONEIDA @  SILVERSMITHS 


See Mrs. Palmer's article on page 14. 
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le add Glamour 


Glamour in everyday matters is vitally important in the lives of 
young girls. And it’s so easy to teach the young homemakers of to- 
morrow in your classroom how to add the extra touch of magic and 
imagination that makes every meal something special . . . and gla- 
mourous. 


It's made easy by the wide variety of bottled carbonated beverages 
readily available . . . all of them flavorful, colorful and decorative. 
Serve a variety in an ice bucket .. . or on a lazy susan. Certain re- 
cipes gain a gourmet accent with the addition of bottled carbonated 
beverages. 


When the seven basic food requirements have been met. there's still 
a need for a “fun” food. That's bottled carbonated beverages. In 
addition, they provide energy (100 calories per 8 ounces), help re- 
store body fluid balance, stimulate appetite and digestion. And, of 
course, they satisfy thirst with purity assured. 


American Bottlers of 


Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D. C. 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink 1 
A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members 
in every state. Its purpose: To improve production and distribution methods 
through education and research . . . and to promote better understanding of 
the industry and its products. 


For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment, See Booklet Offer in Coupon 


Section 


| News 


_ Teacher Aid Continued 


The program of business aid to edu- 
cation sponsored by the General Foods 


— Corporation will be continued in 1960, 


This program is devoted to assisting 
high school teachers in’ summer work 
which will raise their professional skills. 
It is aimed specifically at the problem 
of improving education at the second- 
ary level which often suffers from 
shortage of good teachers and a high 
rate of turnover. 

The grants are offered to local school 
systems by the company’s local man- 
agement so that the program operates 
entirely at the community level. Local 
school authorities choose the teachers 
to receive the fellowships. Since the 
teachers are chosen individually, there 
is a wide range of subjects covered, 
Teachers working under these grants 
may study in England and Europe as 
well as in the United States. 


Still Time to Enter Contest 


Teachers of toods classes in junior 
and senior high schools have until the 
fourth of April to complete their projects 
for the 1959-60 international chet's 
tour contest sponsored by Knox Gela- 
tine, Inc, To be eligible, entries must 
be postmarked not later than midnight 
of April fourth. Judging, by outstand- 
ing authorities in the field of home eco- 
nomics education, will take place im 
New York City the week of April 25th. 

(Continued on page 21) 


DATES TO REMEMBER... 


MARCH 


Red Cross Month 

3 Ash Wednesday 
5-12 National 4-H Club Week 

6-12 Girl Scout Week 

17 St. Patrick's Day 


APRIL 
Cereal and Milk Spring Festival 
1 April Fool's Day 
12 Passover 
17 Easter Sunday 


MAY 
8 Mother's Day 
30 Memorial Day 


JUNE 

28-July 1 51st annual meeting of American 
Home Economics Association, Denver, 
Colorado 


OCTOBER 
2-6 American School Food Service Associa- 
tion 9g, Ww. hi gt 
NOVEMBER 
6-9 National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
annual meeting, Chicago, Illinois 
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USE COUPON ON PAGE 35 
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1. “EVERY-WHICH-WAY " NYLON— O-Cedar “‘Every-Which-Way”’ 
nylon mops feature the exclusive magic action swivel socket that 
adjusts to any position with a flick of the wrist. Pad is 100% virgin 
nylon... washes easily and dries quickly. Choice of attractive colors. 
2. 'SPIN-ABOUT” DACRON — The ‘“‘Spin-About’’ mop pad is of 
100% virgin dacron* (polyester) for thorough dusting action. Pad 
is extra wide to cover more area. Instant action socket adjusts to 
all positions. Snap-on buttons for easy pad removal. 3. LADY 
MARIETTA TRIANGULAR— O-Cedar’s new triangular mop has a 
push-button removable top for easy washing. Big 15” turquoise 
20% dacron* (polyester)— 80% cotton blend pad and poly center 
are washed together. 48” triple lacquered handle. 

Your students will be interested in the special features of these 
O-Cedar dust mops. They’re all available to you for class demon- 
stration at special prices. 


*Du Pont Trademark 


O-CEDAR 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY A 
2246 W. 49TH STREET, CHICAGO, iit 


O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 
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Low in 


Lowest 
CHOLESTEROL 


Turkey is in an enviable position in the dietetic field. 

A recent series of studies into the nutrient composition 

of turkey meat by one of America’s leading universities 

has established it as a most nutritious, health-protecting 

meat. It is lowest in cholesterol of all popular meats. 

Its extremely low fat content is classified among the 

soft-type fats (unsaturated), the fats which apparently 

are beneficial in lowering the level of the blood choles- 
THE MEAT THAT MEETS HIGHEST terol. It also was found to be highest of all red meats 

; and poultry in protein content. In riboflavin and niacin, 


NUTRITIONAL STANDARDS! too, turkey meat ranks at the top of the list. 
TURKEY IS ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


With present red meat prices high — and still on the 
rise — turkey’s moderate price makes it the season’s 

For the complete story caer best meat buy. 

of turkey and its food : yesh 
booklet “Turkey, the Meat National Turkey Federation 
That Meets Highest Mount Morris, Illinois 
Nutritional Standards” — Please send booklet “Turkey, the Meat ‘Thai Meets Highest Nutri- 


and reprint article “wen tional Standards.” 
“Amino Acid Composition ; ; — Please send article “Amino Acid Composition of Turkey Meat.” 


coupon for one or both. 


Offer limited to continental United States 
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New—Series No. 2 


McCall’s Easy-Sewing Filmstrips 
in Full-Color 


With McCall's Easy 
Filmstrips You Can: 


6 Full-Color 
Filmstrips for $8.00 


* reach all your students 
at once. 


* Fitting For Fashion— 
the hows and whys of 
fitting 


* show the filmstrip 
completely or by sec- 


* Shaping the Silhouette 
tion. 


—the hows and whys 

of interfacing, under- 

lining, interlining, and 

lining 

* study each frame 
as long as needed. 


* Birth of a Pattern—the 
hows and whys of a 
pattern from designer 
to consumer 


* give students time to 
see, think, and under- 
stand. 


Calendar of Cottons — 
cotton fashions for all 
occasions 


* go back to previous 
steps. 


*Plus 2 Significant 
Filmstrips to be re- 
leased in 1960 


*preview before a 
project —review at the 
end. 


* Instruction and Com- 
mentary Manual for 
each filmstrip 


McCall's Educational Service 
Order Coupon 
in Coupon Section 


* Book-Box container 
for all 
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An Award for You? 


ALL HOMEMAKING TEACHERS who have subscriptions 
for 20 or more copies of Co-ed may participate. 


Write us a letter explaining how you use Co-ed in your home economics 
program. For the best three letters to the editor and postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 31, 1960: $100 first award; $75 second award: $50 
third award. 

Winners will be notified before April 30, 1960. 

This is Part 3 of the contest which started in December and was con- 
tinued (Part 2) in our February issue. If you have already sent an entry 
and it did not win an award, it will automatically be entered in the March 
contest, closing March 31 midnight. 

Winners of each contest will be notified by mail. Prize-winning entries 
will be published in Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of Co-ed 
from time to time (see next month’s issue for February winners). 

If you did not enter the December or February contests we will welcome 
your entry for this month. The prizes are repeated: $100, $75, $50. 

Every letter will be acknowledged. Judges will base their decisions on 
your USE of Co-ed with your students, as a means of implementing your 
teaching in any or all areas of home economics. Letters may be typewritten 
or handwritten. 


Send entries to: Editor, Co-ed, 33 West 42nd Street. New York 36, N. Y. 
*REMEMBER: MAIL BEFORE MIDNIGHT MARCH 31, 1960. 


Judges: Dr. Hazel Addison, Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Hunter College, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Cecile Palmer, Home Economics Teacher, Stamford High School, Stamford, Conn.; and the editors and staff of 
Co-ed: Margaret Hauser, Irene Parrott, Rose Kinsey, Florence Stassen, Claire Gaucher. 
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HANGES are taking place in our secondary school pro- 
grams that demand attention. 

I vowed upon leaving professional work for fulltime 
homemaking that I wouldn’t meddle in school affairs, but 
would accept changes as they came, concluding that ad- 
ministrators and teachers were in the best position to recog- 
nize and meet educational needs, But today, both adminis- 
trators and teachers are being pushed by outside pressures 
which seem extreme and unjustified. It’s time a few think- 
ing parents united and began to create a little counterbal- 
ancing pressure. 

An objectionable trend in our schools is the almost fren- 
zied effort to push all students into science and mathematics 
courses whether or not they are interested or qualified. This 
in itself would not be quite so serious if it were not accom- 
panied by a devaluation of other educational areas. 

The public demand growing out of Sputnik panic for 
more emphasis on science in our high school curricula has 
led in some cases to hasty changes that will have far-reach- 
ing and undesirable results. 

Certainly, one would not deny the right of the public to 
evaluate and even criticize our educational offering and 
teaching methods at any time. This is not a campaign for 
maintenance of status quo. Education must constantly change 
to meet current needs, and it is difficult for boards of educa- 
tion and administrators to resist strong pressures. But as a 
parent of five children whose needs are typical of most 
American children, | plead, “Let’s stop and look at what 
we're doing. Let's not toss the baby out with the bath.” 

This is a scientific age. Our schools need to produce more 
and better scientists of all kinds—doctors, biologists, geolo- 
gists, as well as chemists, engineers, and missile experts. 
This is also an age in which a cloud of fear darkens the 
atmosphere. A tremendous amount of our scientific energy 
is channeled into defense activities because we haven't 
learned how to live with each other on this globe. We haven't 
developed the capacity to solve international problems with- 
out war, 

Never before have mature individual personalities, strong 
home life, and good citizenship been more important to our 
survival. Is this the time to offer a poorly balanced educa- 
tion that trains only the mind and neglects the personality, 
that places value on technology only and scorns human 
relationships? 

A recent survey revealed that 15 per cent of the girls 
interviewed marry before they are out of high school; 80 per 
cent of those who graduate are married within two years. 
Added to all the other hazards of teen-age marriages is the 
lack of adequate preparation for the job of homemaking. Of 
course, any wife needs to be able to balance the budget and 
make correct subtractions in the checkbook, Knowledge in 
(Continued on Page 26) 

Mrs. Wadley, now a homemaker and mother of five chil- 
dren, was State Supervisor of Home Economics in Utah for 
seven years, She has taught at both the secondary and col- 
lege level. 
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We Need Education for Living as well as for Making a Living 


Let’s 
Speak 
Up! 


By ANGELYN WADLEY 
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! See article in Co-ed 


Suit Yourself 


Fabrics 


Suited 


Spring 


By CEILA MURRAY 


Her suit of 50 per cent Acrilan 
and 50 per cent wool will travel 
happily. His suit is the same 
half and half fiber blend. 


Ideal for resort wear, this cos- 
tume may be worn as a dress or 
suit. Of Arnel and cotton it 
woshes ond dries in short time. 


N THE PAST, fabrics were classified as coatings. 

suitings, and dress weights. Today, through the use 
of new blends, the weight of a fabric no longer de- 
termines its use. Many suitings have become ex- 
tremely lightweight, without the loss of body needed 
to tailor them properly. 

The important thing for us to know is the per- 
formance of the various fibers and their care. In 
this way we can judge for ourselves just what a 
garment that is made of a combination of fibers will 
do for us and how we should care for it. For instance 
we know that a fabric containing 65 per cent Orlon 
and 35 per cent wool will be permanently pleatable 
and washable because of the large percentage of 
Orlon it contains. 

The new “Textile Fibers Identification Act™ which 
hecomes effective this month requires that all tab 
rics must be labeled as to content. If the product 
contains more than one fiber, the percentage of each 
fiber must be stated on the label. 


Miss Murray is Fabrics Editor of McCall's Patterns 
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New Blends and Finishes Assure Long Wear, Easy Care 


[See A Guide to Help You Understand the New 
Textile Labeling Law, page 28, February issue.] 


Improved Finishes 

Consumers will get an education in fabric finishes 
this season, Large scale promotions in stores and 
publications will be launched by Dow Chemical 
on Syl-Mer, by Minnesota Mining on Scotchgard, 
and by Cranston on their various finishes. The Wool 
Bureau announces that the new process for per- 
manently pleating wools has been perfected after 
years of testing, Through many different finishing 
processes, cottons promise unquestionable wash-wear 
performance. 

Of the spot-resistant finishes, two are outstanding 
—Scotchgard and Syl-Mer. Scotchgard (reported on 
page 30, February issue) is concentrating on their 
special wash-wear treatment of cottons. Syl-Mer is 
being used this spring on jersey and flannel. 
(Continued on page 36) 


Above Very lightweight wool 
is used by Hondmacher to 
make a carnation red suit. 


Left White suit of Arnel and 
cotton in immaculate linen- 
like fabric; by Mr. Gee. 


Right Cool, lightweight suit 
of new carefree fabric which 
combines Creslan and wool. 


Sandra Lee Jennings, 1960 
Maid of Cotton models a 
crisp cotton suit, braid trim. 
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See article in Co-ed Old Clothes—New Looks 


Quick Tricks to Bring 
a Wardrobe Up to Date 


By CECILE PALMER 


T ISN'T always the girl with the large clothing budget who 
is the best dressed. After all, she can only wear one gar- 
ment at a time. By keeping careful inventory of her clothing 
and by following the fashion trends that suit her best, she 
can be one of the best dressed girls in her class. 

Each season a few new garments can be added to the 
wardrobe. It’s wise to prepare in advance for each season, 
as there are always the final holidays and the usual school, 
church, or club affairs. If a girl plans well she will never 
be without the necessary and appropriate clothes for a 
last-minute date or weekend. 

At each of the four marking periods I ask my clothing 
students to bring to class any garments which could be 
salvaged for another season by renovation or by some smart 
changes. In this way they keep their wardrobes free of 
deadwood. Their parents, with an eye to the clothing dol- 
lar, appreciate the home economics classes much more. 
Mothers are more ready to pay for new materials when 
the clothing closet contains only things that are wearable. 
Sometimes students start garments either on their own or 
in other schools and never complete them, for one reason 
or another. This is also counted as a renovation. 

If a student is hard-pressed for cash, | allow her two or 
three renovations. If these present enough of a problem, | 
give her the same credit as for a new garment. I have 
found it wise to require one new garment and one renova- 
tion each quarter for a passing grade. If a student wants an 
A or a B, she must make two garments of acceptable quality, 
such as a blouse and a skirt. As marks in many schools are 
usually cumulative, credit for what is made in one quarter 
can be carried over to the next. 

Here are some suggestions that may stimulate your stu- 
dents to invent their own fashion refreshers. 

Remove sleeves from a print dress. Use the fabric to trim 
a sweater with flower cut-outs or bands. 

Cut a sack chemise to hip length. Make slits at side. Wear 
with pants. Or cut a sack chemise down the front. Bind with 
grosgrain or braid for a redingote. 

If the top of a full skirted dress shows wear, cut it off 
and trim skirt with three bands of moss fringe or bands of 
velvet ribbon. Perhaps make a velvet top. 

If a woolen dress, with either full or slim skirt, shows 

(Continued on page 28) 


Mrs. Palmer was formerly a clothing teacher 
at Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut 
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See article in Co-ed Rainbow Special 


Eat Lunch— 


Don’t Munch! 


The mid-day meal should supply 


grweagng studies show that those who eat nutritious 
foods, in moderate amounts, at the mid-day meal are 
able to work more efficiently than those who skip lunch. For 
many, a well chosen lunch will help to eliminate the four 
o'clock slump and to lessen fatigue at the end of the day. 

So wherever you are at lunch-time, eat foods which will 
supply approximately one-third of your daily food needs. 
And take time to eat comfortably. One of the slogans in our 
office is “Eat lunch—don’t munch.” 


The School Lunch 


The nutritive value of school lunches throughout the 


country has been greatly improved since the standards for 
the Federal School Lunch Program were developed. The type 
A school lunch must meet one-third the daily food needs of 
the school child. Those schools which receive the maximum 
Federal school lunch subsidy and the surplus foods must 
serve the type A lunch, This nutritious lunch includes (1) 
one-half pint of whole milk; (2) two ounces of lean meat, 
poultry, fish, or cheese, or one egg or one-half cup of cooked 


Mrs. Bennett is a nutritionist, Bureau of Nutrition, New 
York City Department of Health, and nutrition consultant 
on Practical’s staff. 
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a third of your daily food needs 
By IVA BENNETT 


dry beans or peas, or four tablespoons of peanut butter; (3) 
three-fourths cup of vegetables or fruit or both; (4) one or 
more portions of bread or muffins or other breads made of 
whole grain cereal or enriched flour; (5) two teaspoons 
of butter or fortified margarine. 

The primary purpose of the Federal School Lunch Pro- 
gram is to serve the nation’s school children a wholesome, 
appetizing lunch every school day. This results in improved 
national health and increased consumption of the products 
of our own farms. 

A good school lunch program contributes to the general 
good health of children and may cut down absences due 
to illness, by keeping children and youth fit to work up to 
capacity in the classroom and by establishing good food 
habits which carry over into daily living. 

The home economics teacher is the key resource person 
in the school for motivating nutrition teaching. Students, 
teachers, and parents should be aware of the value of a good 
school lunch, both from a nutrition and financial standpoint. 

Lunches carried from home should be so good that they 
are eagerly anticipated. If a child has a favorite food don't 
include it every day. Packed lunches should not be monoto- 
nous. Vary the types of bread for instance. Combine en- 
riched white with whole grain, rye bread with graham and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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‘orn Products Company 


Armour and Companys 


Use scissors to clip edges of 
pastry. Make a cut every \4-to- 
‘2-inch and twist pastry so that 
each piece overlaps. 


Allow pastry to overhang '2-%4 
inches. Clip into points and roll 
up, or just fold points toward 
filling for a sawthoothed edge. 


PERFECT 


AVE you ever watched a home economist eat a piece of 

pie? Invariably she will inspect the crust with her tork 
to see if it is tender, crisp, and flaky, Perfect pies are so 
easy to make that a heavy, soggy crust is inexcusable in 
these day of quality ingredients, tested recipes, and de- 
pendable ovens. 

Good pastry is the result of the combination of three 
ingredients—fat, flour. and water. Tenderness in pastry 
depends upon the kind and proportions of ingredients used. 
Flakiness depends upon the methods of mixing the ingredi- 
ents, the amount of water, and the temperature at which 
the pastry is baked. 


Many kinds of fat will produce good pastry. Corn oil and 
cottonseed oil make the most tender product. Lard yields a 
very tender pastry. Hydrogenated fat yields a less tender 
pie crust than other shortenings, but it is highly satisfac- 
tory. Either all-purpose or bread flour is desirable for 
Haky pastry. Cake flour produces a less flaky crust and 
the dough is difficult to handle. The amount of water varies 
with the different flours and tats, and the temperature 
of the mixture, Just enough water should be used to make 
the dough hold together well enough to handle and roll out. 

There are three basic recipes for pie crust. The first 
uses lard or hydrogenated shortening and the other two are 
made with oil. 


Standard Recipe (1) 


tsp. salt 
2 eup lard or hydrogenated shortening 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
cup water 


Measure flour and salt into mixing bowl, Cut in’ shorten- 
ing with pastry blender or knives until mixture resembles 
coarse meal, Sprinkle mixture with water one tablespoon at 
i time. Toss lightly until all flour is moistened. Turn dough 
onto waxed paper and form dough into a ball. Divide dough 
in half and roll out each crust making the bottom crust 1% 
inches larger than the top. Line pie plate with pastry. Fill with 
your tavorite filling, place top crust and crimp or flute edges. 
Bake in 400°F. oven tor 15 minutes, then reduce heat to 
330°F. and bake until filling is done and crust lightly browned. 


Cut two or three narrow strips 
of pastry to fit pie plate. Braid 
strips and place around edge 
of crust. 


Trim edges of top and bottom 
crusts. Fold under and seal by 
pressing down with the tines of 
a kitchen fork. 
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PIES 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


Armour and Company 


Standard Recipe (2) 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 'S cup salad oil 
1 tsp. salt ', cup milk 


Measure flour and salt into mixing bowl. Pour oil and milk 
into one measuring cup but do not stir, Add all at once to 
four mixture, Stir until mixed. Press into a smooth ball. Divide 
dough in half and flatten’ slightly. Place halt 
between 2 sheets of 12-inch-square waxed paper. Roll dough 
to edges of paper. Peel off top sheet of waxed paper and iift 
bottom with pastry and place paper 
plate. Peel off paper. If pastry tears, pinch together without 
moistening Repeat for top crust. Add filling. Bake at 
ature required for filling. 


one of dough 


sheet side up in pie 


temper- 


Easy One-Crust Shell 


1's cups sifted all-purpose I tsp. salt 
flour 's cup salad oil 


I's tsp. sugar 2 thsp. cold milk 


Sift flour, sugar, and salt into 8- or 9-inch pie plate. Combine oil 
and milk in measuring cup. Whip with fork until thick and pour 
all at once over flour. Mix with fork until flour is completely mois- 

Press dough with fingers to line pie 
Pat dough over rim and press down lightly. Prick entire 
Bake at 425° F. 12 to 15 minutes. 


(Continued on page 34) 


tened bottom and sides of 
plate 


shell 


Fit pastry smoothly to rim of 
pie plate. Cut out small leaves 
from extra pastry. Moisten and 


place on edge. 


MARCH, 1960 


Make an interesting edging by 
pressing the top of a decorative 
key into pastry. Make sure the 
key is clean. 


Cut strips of pastry ‘2-inch wide 
with pastry cutter or knife. 
Cover pie by weaving strips to 
make lattice top. 
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Swift and Company 


General Mills, Ine, 


Scalloped edge is made with a 
teaspoon. Fold top and bottom 
crusts under, press down with 
tip of a spoon. 
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Housing specialists designed this kitchen for women who must conserve energy. Floor plan shows arrangement of work areas. 


| 
UTENSIL SUPPLY 
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ERATOR 
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FAMILY ROOM 


New Energy-Saving Kitchen 


Many new ideas are offered in this attractive and efficient room 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


YLAMOROUS KITCHENS featuring modern appliances 

F and newest trends in decor appear almost every mouth 
in the women’s magazines. Some of these kitchens are in 
actual use, others are the dreams of interior decoratois. 
One of the kitchens we like best is the second model in a 
series of energy-saving kitchens designed by the USDA's 
Institute of Home Economics in Beltsville, Maryland. 

This is more than a handsome array of equipment and 
cabinets. It is a scientifically designed kitchen, planned to 
veduce walking, lifting, and reaching, and to  simplity 
motions that are necessary to accomplish household tasks. 
Although planned for the physically handicapped or olde: 
woman, this kitchen arrangement will help to ease the 
workload of any homemaker because it will enable her to 
work efficiently and to conserve energy. 

This is an L-shaped kitchen with an island work center. 
It features a wall oven, counter top cooking area, a free- 
standing refrigerator and undercounter dishwasher. Each 
wppliance is installed adjacent to suitable work and storage 
facilities. A dining and serving area is also incorporated into 
the plan. Within easy reach of the dining table is a floor 
to ceiling storage cabinet for china, glasses, and silverwaie. 
The lower portion of the closet has space for trays, table 
mats, and table appliances. There is also space for keeping 
breads, pastries, and ready-to-eat foods. Its fabric doors 
fold flat and out of the way. 

The mix center is a masterpiece of convenience planning 
with all utensils, ingredients, and appliances within easy 


reach, An adjustable stool with back rest fits under the 
mix counter so that the homemaker can sit as she prepares 
the food, The wall oven is to her far left and the sink to 
her right. The supply cabinet, to her immediate left, 1s 


arranged to hold all types and sizes of dry ingredients. The 


upper shelf is slotted to hold cake and roasting pans. The 
base part of the cabinet has revolving halt-circle shelves 
to hold casseroles and heavy equipment. 

A peg-board above the mix counter holds measuring cups 
and spoons, small utensils, and a hand mixer. There are also 
a number of drawers to hold other supplies. A pullout board 
just under the mix counter can be placed in any of three 
positions. The lowest position is the right height for use 
with a comfortable straight chair. 

This kitchen arrangement has been thoroughly use-tested. 
Housing specialists translated research findings into basic 
principles of design and then planned the kitchen. Amounts 
of space provided for each working center were determined 
from studies made by several state experiment stations. 
Recommendations for heights of shelves and storage facilities 
were based on energy-expenditure experiments, 

These experiments showed that storing items at or near 
counter height took the least energy. More energy was used 
to move articles to higher or lower shelves. Most energy 
was required for storing articles close to the floor because 
the worker had to bend down and then lift her body as 
well as the article. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Suggestions for using this 
Issue of Co-ed in the classroom 


Foods 
and Nutrition 


1. Ask the class and members of Future Homemakers 
of America to read “A Guest-of-Honor Party” (pages 10-12). 
(You might tell the class that a party similar to this one 
was planned and carried out by Mrs. Gilberta W. Percival 
and her Buckfield, Maine, H.S. class. The results were 
reported by her as an entry in the 1959 Knox International 
Chefs’ Tour Contest.) Then list the committees necessary 
it a successful party were to be given by the group. Discuss 
duties of these committees and the school-community value 
of a party honoring the girls’ fathers. 

2. As interest grows in a Dinner-tor-Dad party, decide 
upon the time and place for the party. Divide class into 
groups for party menu planning. (Refer to the menu pre- 
sented in Co-ed, page 11). A reporter trom each group 
might write its menu on the chalk board, to be evaluated 
by the class. 

3. Try out some novel ideas in the laboratory, such as 
Creamed Celery Consomme, which is to be sipped through- 
out the meal, and Lemonade Chiffon Pie, (See recipes 
on page 12.) 

4. Demonstrate a well-balanced lunch with emphasis on 
nutrition in relation to color and variety. Suggest that 
students read “Rainbow Special” on page 27. 

5. Ask each student to interview ten students to find out 
what they had to eat for lunch yesterday. Write the menus 
on paper and analyze them in terms of the article on page 
27 and the information in “Eat Lunch—Don’t Munch” in 
Practical, March, page 15. Present findings to the class. 
Prepare a poster or a bulletin board display to publicize 
the findings. 

6. Prior to class discussion on tablecloths, place mats, 
and the like, suggest that students read “What's Under 
Your Plate?” on pages 32-33. Ask them to take inventory 
of their mothers’ table coverings and napkins, checking 
sizes and fibers. 

7. Arrange for a field trip to a store where students 
may see a variety of table coverings. Perhaps a saleswoman 
will speak to your group about fabrics, textures, colors, 
and cost. 

8. Demonstrate how the color of the tablecloth may 
bring out one color tone of your china by repetition or 
accent (pages 32-33). 


9. Plan a budget for a minimum of table coverings for 


the beginning family. 
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10. Suggest that students clip the New England recipes 
(page 7) for their recipe files and experiment with these 
dishes at home. 

11. Kristin Bjarnadottir, of Iceland, eats fish as a basic 
food. How is it usually cured? Try cooking fillets according 
to the Icelandic way (page 44). 

12 Assign a research project on foods that are eaten in 
Iceland. 

13. For a basic reference on pies, save the article “Per- 
fect Pies” in Practical, March, pages 16-17. 

14. Discuss safety in the kitchen, the most hazardous 
of all family rooms (page 23). 

15. Have a student report on “She Cooks on Tour” 
(page 26). Follow up by having a bulletin board show 
Practical’s March cover girl as the center of interest, with 
captions describing her activities as a “Home Economist in 
Action.” 


Clothing 


Textiles, 
and Grooming 


1. When discussing shopping for a spring suit, ask stu- 
dents to evaluate Co-ed’s check list for the girl who truly 
wants to suit herself (page 13). Talk about ways to check 
a suit when it is first tried on in the fitting room. 

2. Have one student play the role of a customer checking 
a suit for correct fit and another student play the role of 
saleslady. Summarize points brought out in the sociodrama. 

3. After students have studied the before and after 
photographs in “Old Clothes—New Looks” (pages 28-29), 
discuss the ideas shown in Co-ed. Which is most creative? 
Which do you like best? Think of other ways of redoing 
shorts, blouses, coats, etc. For more ideas read “Fashion 
Refreshers” in Practical, March, page 14. 

4. Suggest that the bulletin board committee arrange a 
display of spring flowers, made from trimmings, which 
might be used on sweaters, jackets, or dresses. (See the 
daisy on sweater, pages 28-29.) Covered buttons for 
centers, with rickrack petals and bias-tape stems in various 
color combinations of daisies, may motivate students to 
think of unusual ways to spruce up last year's dress. 

5. Ask students if they have garments in their clothes 
closets for which they would like remodeling ideas. If girls 
are willing to bring garments to class, group students so 
that each group has a “problem piece” which is basically 
good but which needs a new look. After each group has 
discussed several ideas and the cost of redoing its garment, 
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ask the chairman to report the group's ideas. Let the class 
or the student owner of the garment decide which is best. 

6. Study the fabrics used for tablecloths and place mats 
(pages 32-33). In class, show swatches of linen, cotton and 
rayon damask, Discuss the purchase and care of these 
tabrics. Near the close of the class period, divide students 
into groups for summary by working out a list of shopping 
hints for purchasing table coverings. 

7. Ask a committee to arrange a bulletin board or a 
table display showing various types of table coverings, with 
the cost of each. 

8. Demonstrate how to remove candle wax and othe: 
stains from damask (page 33). 

9. For spring home projects, students may find excellent 
ideas in either the article “Sew-a-Bandana Set” (pages 
8-9) or “Decorating on a Budget” (page 35). 

10. Figure the approximate cost of each article of clothing 
in “Sew-a-Bandana Set” (pages 8-9) and decide why these 
patterns are called “another stretch-your-wardrobe feature.” 

11. Ask students to browse in “Window Shopping” 
(pages 18-19) for the latest in fashion fabrics, color, and 
fabric finishes. Discuss important features in spring fashions. 
Justify the emphasis on man-made fibers and fabric finishes. 
Refer students to “Fabrics Suited to Spring” in Practical, 
March, pages 12-13. 


1. Ask students to read “The Love Letters” by Maureen 
Daly (pages 14-15), then write an essay projecting a pic- 
ture of the Andersons’ family life. In class, portray the roles 
of family members through a sociodrama. 

2. Discuss Ann and John’s problem (page 14). Compare 
with the problems of teen-agers whom you know. How 
does Ann's response to the recognition of being in love 
compare with others? 

3. Talk about parents’ reactions to their daughters’ late 
arrival home, such as Ann’s coming in at 3 a.m. Justify the 
feelings of parents. What might Ann have done to have 
eased the tension Sunday morning? 

4. Evaluate the influence of Mrs. Anderson's letters, 
pictures, clippings, etc., which Ann found in the box tied 
with blue ribbon. Discuss growth of love between a couple 
during the vears after marriage. 

5. Ask students to read “Home, Safe Home” (page 20), 
then check their homes for hazards. Report findings to class. 
Guide student groups in working out a check list for each 
room in the house which would correct hazardous condi- 
tions and protect the family from accidents. 

6. Appoint a committee to gather supplies for a first 
aid kit for the classroom which might also be used in 
the home 

7. Discuss the influence of parents upon teen-agers’ 
smoking and drinking (pages 46-47), 

8. Suggest that students discuss the career of the trav- 
cling home economist with their parents and report reac- 


tions during a student-teacher conference. Analyze back- 
ground necessary for such a position (page 26). 

9. Discuss the clever ideas for decorating a girl's 
bedroom on a budget (page 35). Assist two students in 
preparing a demonstration of spray painting a stencil on 
the wall. Two others may show how a tree may be designed 
on a wall to hold photos of friends and autographs. 

10. Kristin Bjarnadottir lives in Iceland. Review the story 
behind Kristin’s name (page 44). Compare her school 
experience with that of the average girl in the United States 


Personal 
Development 


1. After reading “Man Chaser” (page 25), discuss why 
Freddy was described as “boy crazy.” Suggest ways that 
she might have gained more popularity with boys. 

2. Discuss the ways that Freddy kept Mike aware of her. 
Even though Mike was very much annoyed, he finally 
invited Freddy to the prom instead of Marilyn. Why did 
Mike change his mind? 

3. For cultural development, suggest that students read 
“Let's Go to a TV Preview” (pages 30-31). 

4. Have a pane] discussion on dating problems, “Wrong 
—or Right?” Refer to the practical problems presented to 
Gay Head on page 21. 

5. Debate the question “Should Teen-agers 
Drink?” See student opinions on pages 46-47. 

6. Analyze the experiences of the two girls honored in 
the “Co-ed Cheering Squad” (page 42). Why do you think 
these girls have become so outstanding? What are thei: 
plans for the future? 

7. For your career file, clip the article “She Cooks on 
Tour’ (page 26). 


Smoke? 


8. To motivate a discussion on dance etiquette, have a 
5 to 8 minute buzz session to discover problems of students 
at their first dance. List on the chalk board problem areas 
such as invitations, what to wear, the receiving line, ex- 
changing dances, etc. Appoint a committee to find solutions 
and report to class. (See “On Your Toes,” page 23.) 

9. If your chapter of Future Homemakers of America 
sponsors a “Dinner-for-Dad” party, perhaps the plan on 
pages 10-12 will be helpful. Games for tun on page 12 are 
a necessary part of a planned party. 

10. Suggest that students read about the very interesting 
experience of Miss Renee, beautician. on page 22. Study 
the qualifications of a beautician and the opportunities. 
Note hair style and pin curi chart. 

11. Add “Head in a Whirl” (page 22) 
file. 

12. Discuss the importance of the care of eyes and teeth. 
How does lighting affect the eves? How is diet related 
to care of eyes and teeth? Suggest that students read 
“A Million-Dollar Smile” (pages 16-17). Outline routine 
daily care of teeth. 


to your careei 


13. For unusual developments in medicine and _ scienc« 
see “What Next!” (page 43). 
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News 
(Continued from page 6) 


The contest is designed to hoxor 
home economics teachers for ingenuity 
and creativity in foods teaching. First 
prize, which is a six-week tour of Eu- 
rope for two, and a trip to the national 
American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Denver, will be awarded to 
the teacher submitting the best class- 
room project involving the use of un- 
Havored gelatine. Second prize is $750; 
third prize is $500. There are also 15 
additional cash prizes for teachers plus 
cash awards to the schools of the three 
top winners and individual prizes for 
the students participating in the three 
top projects. 

For further information, write to the 
Chef's Tour Contest headquarters at 
10 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
New York, 


Energy-Saving Kitchen 


(Continued from page 18) 


Hanging a utensil on a wall requires 
less energy than any other type of 
storage. It takes twice as much energy 
to place a Ti-pound fry pan on a cabi- 
net shelf 16 inches below the counter 
than it does to hang the pan 20 inches 
above the counter. 

The recommend — that 
shelves for storing frequently used or 
heavy items should not be lower than 
28 inches nor higher than 52. inches 
from the floor. For less often used or 
lighter objects, shelves may be 8 inches 
lower or 16 inches higher, 

Energy-saving kitchens are important 
to more than 10 million handicapped 
homemakers in the United States. 
When the handicap affects the feet, 
legs, back, or trunk, work surfaces that 
are too low or high, excess walking, 
and exaggerated stretches and bends 
put undue stress on impaired muscles. 
Also, older women, and vounger ones 
with heavy work schedules, must con- 
serve their energy if they are to get all 
of their work done. 


researchers 


Plans Available 


Two house plans, Nos. 7149 and 
7152, that incorporate this kitchen have 
been developed by USDA architects. 
Working drawings are available through 
your county extension agent or from the 
extension agricultural engineer at most 
state agricultural colleges, If your state 
does not carry these plans, write to the 
Clothing and Housing Research Di- 
vision, Institute of Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Maryland, for information, 
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Teach your students 


HOOVER CARE 


for bare floors all around the house! 


New Hoover 


ELECTRIC 


FLOOR WASHER 


washes floors and 
vacuums up 
the scrub water 


1. WETS 


water. 


floors with clean water 
and detergent. 
mess, no fuss—your 
hands never touch 


No 


everything. 


2. SCRUBS 


floors thoroughly. The 
nylon-bristled brush 
swivels to go into cor- 
ners or under most 


from the clean. 


3. VACUUM-DRYS 


floors instantly. Just 
push a button. The 
dirty water vacuumed 
up is kept separate 


New Hoover. Floor Polisher 


Waxes, polishes and scrubs bare floors 
—cleans rugs, too! 


Now you can get Hoover quality in a floor polisher 
that does four of the hardest and least-liked house- 
hold jobs. No hard, back-breaking work—you just 
stand up and guide the Hoover Polisher; the motor 
supplies the power. And, for added versatility, the 
Hoover Polisher handle shortens to let you wax 
and polish table tops and bookcases. 


For information on Hoover’s Special Pur- 
chase Plan, and for Educational Material, 
send in the coupon on Page 33, 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, North Canton, Ohio 
Maker of Vacuum Cleaners, Electric Floor Washers, 
Floor Polishers and Steam-Dry trons. 
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NEWS OF 


Foods & Nutrition | 


New Flavors 

Two summe, fruit flavors, peach and 
watermelon, have been captured and 
enhanced with artificial favors in new 
Royal gelatin desserts. The peach-flavor 
gelatin is amber in color, with a deli- 
cately tart fresh-peach taste. The pink 


watermelon-favored dessert has the 
sweet taste of vine-ripened melon, Both 
products have vitamin C added so that 
a single serving provides 374 per cent 
of a child’s daily requirement and 25 
per cent of an adult's daily minimum 
of this important nutrient. Like other 


New Portfolio of Teaching Aids 


FREE from Sfabbyp>- 


A special attraction in this bright new Teacher’s Portfolio is Libby’s 
authoritative 6-page leaflet, ““The Art of Salad Making’’—a lively 
discussion of salads from the selection of greens to glamorous salad 


garnishes. 


To help you present the versatility and convenience of canned 
and frozen foods, Libby’s includes 6 “Kitchen Chatter’ leaflets 
covering the pertinent facts and a variety of recipes for tomato 
juice, pineapple, canned and frozen juices, vegetables, fruits, and 


canned meats. 


And to add vital interest to your lessons, you'll find 6 canned 
and frozen food recipe folders, sample descriptive labels from 
Libby’s Famous Family of Foods, plus a postal card to order stu- 


dent copies of all literature. 


Turn to the coupon section and order this new Teacher's Portfolio today! 


from MARY HALE MARTIN 


DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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gelatin desserts, the new flavors can 
be used in salads, desserts, and other 
dishes. 


Easy Topping 

Crisp and delicious toppings for 
Lenten dishes can be easily made with 
Betty Crocker’s new refrigerated bread 
sticks. This product comes in a long 
tube, ready to unroll and bake. The 


Crisp topping for Lenten casserole fea- 
tures pinwheels made from bread sticks. 


bread sticks can be made into cheese 
pinwheels by unrolling the dough, seed 
side down and spreading with butter 
and grated cheese. Then roll dough as 
for a jelly roll. Moisten the edge with 
milk and pinch against roll to seal. 
Cut off ten pinwheels with scissors. 
Place them over casserole mixture, 
sprinkle with cheese and bake 20-25 
minutes, until pinwheels are golden 
brown. 


Handsome Poster 


A new poster depicting four main 
food groups has been designed by the 
American Institute of Baking. The new 
poster called Foodway to Follow re- 
places the Wheel of Good Eating which 
featured the basic seven food groups. 
The new guide shows four sources of 
nutrients: enriched and whole grain 
breads and cereals; milk and cheese; 
fruits and vegetables; meats and fish. 
Write to the American Institute of 
Baking, 400 East Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


To Remove Strontium 90 


A joint research effort to develop 
dairy-plant methods of removing stron- 
tium 90 from milk is being planned by 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The levels of radioactive fallout from 
past nuclear testing do not justify ac- 
tion to decontaminate milk supplies. 
The research is designed to provide 
practical answers to problems that 
might arise in the future. 

The proposal to develop practical 
dairy-plant methods of removing stron- 
tium 90 from milk grew out of labora- 
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tory studies sponsored by the Atomic 
Energy Commission at the University 
of Tennessee and by Canadian and 
British scientists. These showed that it 
is possible, on a laboratory scale, to 
remove strontium 90 from milk through 
the use of certain chemicals known 
technically as ion-exchange resins. 

lon-exchange resins duplicate a natu- 
ral phenomenon in soils, Strontium 90 
that enters the soil is absorbed on soil 
particles and enters into reactions be- 
tween the soil and plant root. However, 
only a little strontium 90 gets into the 
plant in this way. It is now known that 
much of the strontium 90 that does get 
into plants is absorbed through their 
leaves. This can be ingested by cows 
or other ruminants. 

The best evidence is that the animals 
take into their systems about 5 per cent 
of the strontium 90 ingested and that a 
dairy cow secretes in her milk about | 
per cent of the strontium 90 she con- 
sumes each day. 

Laboratory tests already indi- 
cate that possibly over 95 per cent of 
the strontium 90 that gets into milk can 
be removed by ion-exchange resins 


Flavorful Soup 


The new Heinz Tomato with Rice 
Soup is a bright red soup, chock-full 
of white rice and garnished with green 
parsley. It is delicately seasoned so as 
not to mask the fresh tomato flavor. A 
generous amount of long-grained rice 
makes it a satisfying main dish as well 
as an appetite-stimulant at the begin- 
ning of a meal, Serve it as a soup or as 
a sauce for eggs. Add 
leftover vegetables or some sauteed 
ground beef for a “homemade” chowder. 


meats, fish, on 


Gay Design 


The new design of Vapocan features 
a daisy motif printed in light blue on 
the lower half of this square, waxed- 


Rectangular waxed-board container for 
frozen food is available in three sizes. 
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board container, There has been no 
change in the square shape which is 
a valuable space saving feature. Square 
containers save as much as 30 per cent 
of the space required by round con- 
tainers. The reusable, rigid plastic lid 
is rimmed so that containers can be 
stacked without danger of toppling. 
Another asset is the tapered sides which 
enable food to slide out easily. 


Attractive Colors 


Three brilliant colors—sky blue, fame 
red, and bright gold—are now available 


in household aluminum foil. Each roll 
of this seven-inch wide standard gauge 
aluminum foil by Reynolds has color 
on one side and natural aluminum on 
the other. Special odorless non-toxic 
colors have been developed for the foil 
so that it may be used with food. 

The foil can be used for wrapping 
toods to be stored in the refrigerator 
or freezer. It can be used as a means 
of identification such as red for meats, 
blue for vegetables, gold for leftovers. 
It can also be used to decorate plates 
and cups and make party favors. 


Order now for your 
classroom projects 


V Illustrated 24-page 8x 10% 


Vv 


notebook size 


Modern methods of canning 
and freezing 


Step-by-step illustrations 
V 


Instructions for preparing 
vegetables, fruits, meats, jams, 
jellies, pickles 


GIFT FOR 
TEACHERS 
ONLY... 


56-page Kerr Canning 
and Freezing Book 
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To order: Use coupon on page 33 
or write Kerr Glass, Dept. 826, 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


It’s Kerr for keeps... 


for canning and freezing 
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nnouncing the 


most important 
home decorating 


RIT*history! 


booklet in 


THE HOUSE THAT COLOR BUILT > 
OF 


WRITTEN BY NATIONALLY KNOWN 


INTERIOR DESIGNER! 


Full of exciting, interesting sugges- 
tions on how to put color to work 
in your classroom, this booklet fairly 
sparkles with a wealth of decorating 
ideas for home economics classes. 


Written in conjunction with Yale 
R. Burge, past president of the 
National Society of Interior Design- 
ers, this colorful booklet offers 
dozens of decorating tricks, tips on 
rejuvenating home furnishings, and 
“do-it-yourself” instructions! 

Regularly 50€, ‘This The House 
That Color Built” is specially priced 
for teachers at only 25¢. Send for 
your copy today! 


© MISS RIT - 1437 West Morris St. 
o indianapolis 6, Ind. 


send me copies of Rit's new 
This Is The House That Color Built 


ose 25¢ for each copy 


Address 


City 
° 


Zone Stote 


° 
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Home Furnishings 


Furnishings in the average U. S. farm 
household today are worth almost twice 
as much in dollar value as average 
farmhouse furnishings of 12 vears ago, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture home 


| economists reported at the 37th annual 


Agricultural Outlook Conference. In 


1947 the average value of furnishings | 


was estimated at $1,387; in 1950 at 
$1,712; and today at $2,732. The 12- 
year increase is 96 per cent. Much of 
the rise in value is due to the large: 
number of household appliances in 
areas where farms have only in the last 
decade been supplied with central sta- 
tion electricity. Ninety-five per cent of 
U. S. farms are now electrified. 


Quick and Easy 


Sunbeam has introduced a 
model of its hair dryer. The cap and 
tube are stored right in the unit itself. 
The user simply lifts the sliding door 
of the compact attractive case and the 
unit is ready for instant use. A con- 


new 


A special compartment is provided to 
store cap and tube of this hair dryer. 


venient carrying handle is built in the 
top for extra portability. The new 


| model, called the deluxe Lady Sun- 


beam hair dryer, has a high speed motor 
which gives nine times more air flow 
than ordinary hand-held dryers. Other 
features heat 
control with setting for hot, medium, 
warm, or cool air. 


include an easy-to-set 


New Temperature Control 


A new thermostat control system fon 
gas range ovens permits temperatures 
as low as 140° F. for keeping foods at 
serving temperatures and for warming. 
Previously, the lowest temperature pos- 
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Junior High 
School Teachers: 


Let's Explore 
Canned Foods 


This new leaflet planned 
just for grades 7, 8 and 9 


Meals, snacks, party planning 
and an easy check-plan using 
the four food groups for 

first study of daily food needs. 
Illustrated. Material presented 
to spark interest. 


SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


TEACHERS 


Know Your 
Canned Foods 
A pow anes for senior high 


Keys to meal planning; 
food for fun; 
tips; recipes; important 
information about 
canned foods. 


@ Complete kits FREE 
Upon Request 


Other publications included give 
information on how to read the label and 
how to buy. Colorful wall chart shows 
cans and jars in actual sizes. 


Please use the Coupon 
Service Section to order. 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 
National Canners 
Association 


1133 20th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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sible in gas range ovens was 250° F. 
At a recent demonstration we saw 
roasts that were held for three hours 
in the oven after they had achieved 
desired doneness. The internal tempera- 
tures of the roasts had not risen during 
this time so the meat was warm 
without being overdone. The home 
economist for the Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company explained that the 
thermostat should be set according to 
the internal temperature of the meat 
so it will keep warm without continu- 
ing to cook. 

Other uses for this new low tempera- 
ture included thawing frozen food 
such as a large frozen turkey which can 
be thawed in three hours as compared 
to 14 hours at room temperature. Thaw- 
ing at 250° F. in the conventional oven 
would shrink and partially cook the 
turkey. 

Refrigerator Storage 

Fresh foods are literally wrapped in 
cold air in the Philco refrigerator. A 
special compartment is kept at a con- 
stant cold temperature by refrigerated 


Foods are said to stay fresh more than 
a week when stored in this refrigerator. 


air which flows around it. Since the 
compartment is kept tightly closed, a 
desirable level of humidity is main- 
tained to prevent dehydration of foods. 
Foods are said to keep fresh from eight 
to 14 days in this compartment. 


Laundry Aid 


One of the newest household helpers 
to appear on the market is a non-electric 
wppliance to help fold shirts easily and 
neatly. It consists of two sheets of sturdy 
molded plastic hinged together at the 
top. One side has a deep indentation 
to protect the collar, the other is 
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straight. To use, the ironed shirt is 
placed front side down with the collar 
in the indentation and the buttons in 
the slot guide. Then the flat panel is 
placed over the back of the shirt. The 
sleeves are folded across the panel and 
the sides of the shirt folded over the 
sleeves. The shirt tail is turned in and 
the folded edge brought to the top. A 
plastic bag may be slipped over the 
shirt for safe storage. Called Fold-rite, 
the appliance may be obtained for 
$3.95 from Hilltop Products Co., Box 
247, Wilton, Connecticut. 


Shirts are easy to fold with the help 
of this laundry aid, called Fold-rite. 


MODERN APPLIANCES. 
for more effective teaching! 


5 QT. SAUCEPAN 


11x17 GRIDDLE 
12” FRYPAN 


WITH OVEN RACK 


EXCITING NEW HAMILTON BEACH 
PROBE APPLIANCES TO INCREASE STUDENT 
INTEREST—ADD CLASSROOM CONVENIENCE 


Equip your classroom with quality, conven- 
ience and economy. New Hamilton Beach 
automatic heat control probe appliances 
modernize cooking and teaching! Easy care 
—all completely immersible. 52 page Recipe 
Book included. Appliances guaranteed for 
five full years. So useful, you'll want them 

ore yourself! Special Home Economics prices. 
See coupon, page 31. 


Offered only by 
Hamilton Beach 


“a The most powerful 
lightweight mixer made} 


Wis.etle Portable, powerful, a practical 


} school investment. Guaranteed for five years. Special 
Home Economics prices. See coupon, page 31. 


HAMILTON BEACH 


© 1960 HAMILTON BEACH, Racine, Wisconsin, division of SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Let’s Speak Up! 
(Continued from Page 11) 


any field is useful. But how many homes 
fail to meet the needs of family mem- 
bers for lack of an understanding of 
geometry compared with those that fail 
for lack of ability to manage meals and 
household routines or guidance of chil- 
dren? 

We can scarcely pick up a newspaper 
or magazine without finding some im- 
1960 — SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION plication of failure of American homes. 

JUNE 20 to JULY 29 Homes are blamed for juvenile delin- 
quency, poor mental health of children, 
WORKSHOPS: June 20-July 1 and even inflation. There is a trend 


Inderstanding Nursery Chil- 
Understanding Nursery chool Chil, | toward earlier marriage and larger 
dren. Teen-Age Dating Problems and 


Early Marriage. Food for the Family. families. There is also a tendency to 
Curriculum Development. | urge every girl to become trained for 
SEMINAR AND COURSE OFFERINGS IN: | Y@e earning in case she must support 
Related Arts. Historic Costume and | herself. Whether or not a girl plans to 
Textiles, Costume Design, Flat Pat- | work she should have training for home- 


tern and Draping: Child Develop making, a skill she is almost certain to 
ment, Family Relations, Parent Edu- 


need, 
cation; Nutrition, Food Management, 
Experimental Cookery; Nutrition Re- It might be argued, that if homemak- 


search; Extension; Cafeteria Manage- | ing classes are available, students can 
ment; Home Economics Education. take them whether they are required or 


Course offerings include undergraduate and graduate —th: ; if > ave ; j » le 
work. In other fields, courses ore available in on | not that s, if they have mins J time left 
B-week session — June 20 to August 12. after fulfilling requirements, and if they 


For catalogs and detailed information write to aren't discouraged from doing so. 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION It would seem that homemaking edu- 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE cation has long since demonstrated its 
Dept. G7, Corvallis, Oregon worth and has won, not only an ac- 
BOARD cepted, but a highly respected, place 
in the curriculum. By now almost every- 


Teach Gravy-Making 


GRAVY 


Yours FREE! 


@ 6 fact-packed pages! @ Step-by-step photos! 
@ Tested teacher plan guarantees gravy that's 
richer! browner! more delicious! 


KITCHEN BOUQUET wants you to have this teaching 
aid Free! It’s called “Modern Gravy Making.” 
Look what you get! Basic gravy recipes, 

illustrated with step-by-step photographs. New 
ideas for adding fresh taste appeal to many of your 
old favorite types of gravy. The answers to many 
“gravy-problem” questions that may confront 
beginners and even advanced cooks. 


This FREE booklet makes teaching easy . . . makes 
gravy making easy! In fact, you'll wonder how 
you ever got along without it. Measures 814" x 11" 
to fit your loose-leaf notebook. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET...Used by Good Cooks and Chefs for over 80 Years L 


one—teachers, parents, and students— 
should know something of its content. 

About twenty-five years ago we 
changed the names of domestic art and 
domestic science to homemaking, a 
name descriptive of courses dealing 
with all aspects of family living. Since 
then, it seems that enough interpreta- 
tion and publicity have been given to 
the program so that no one would think 
we teach only cooking and sewing. Yet, 
part of the reason for the devaluation 
of homemaking education is a surprising 
ignorance of what is included. 

One art teacher said to me, “Students 
can't afford to waste time learning such 
obsolete skills. No one needs to sew 
any more and anyone who can open a 
can and read the label on a package can 
prepare food these days.” I replied that 
such a viewpoint was debatable. Women 
must still sew or so much yard goods 
wouldn't be sold. In fact, I'm told 
there’s more home sewing per capita 
than ever. Serving attractive, nutritional- 
ly adequate meals within the budget 
most families can afford, still requires 
more than the manipulation of a can 
opener. “Do you think,” I asked him, 
“that only cooking and sewing are 
taught in homemaking?” 

“No,” he replied, “I understand they 
show the girls how to apply lipstick 
and make introductons and a few such 
things which are certainly frills.” 


! Mail Coupon in Service 
Section and get 
ALL 4 helpers FREE! 


“Modern Gravy Making" 
(illustrated at left) 


2-02. bottle of 
KITCHEN 


! 
J 


| Folder entitled 

| “Making Sauces 
| and Gravies" 


© 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 
Recipe Leaflets 
to give students 
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Another teacher told a student who 
came to discuss her registration, “You 
don’t have to take homemaking at 
school. You can learn all that stuff at 
home.” 


Home Cannot Teach All 


We hope that all children are learn- 
ing a great deal at home that will pre- 
pare them for homemaking responsi- 
bilities, just as we hope we are teaching 
them good English, an appreciation ot 
music and literature, and some science 
and citizenship at home. That doesn't 
mean they don’t need these subjects at 
school. 

In spite of the best or the poorest 
preparation for marriage that homes 
may provide for young people, there are 
some things that can be learned best 
in groups where a more objective ap- 
proach is possible. As every parent 
knows, there are times and situations 
when an adult adviser outside the home 
can help a young person with a vital 
problem better than a parent can. It's 
not only our own children we should 
be concerned about. We should expect 
their age mates, from among whom 
they will choose their marriage part- 
ners, to be well prepared for home- 
making. If we are realistic, we must 
admit that most homes are not teaching, 


or cannot teach, what schools can and 


should in this field. 

School curricula must ofter 
that meet the needs of all students. But 
one must object to homemaking being 
considered an offering mainly for stu- 
dents of low academic ability. In some 
high schools the policy is to schedule 
students in every hour of the 
school day, and the homework load is 
too heavy if required for every class 
Thus, homemaking teachers not 
allowed to require textbooks or make 
assignments. This attracts to these 
classes students who do not want to 
work and keeps out good students 
whose enrollment would add _ prestige 
to the department 


What We Can Do 


do 


courses 


class 


are 


all 


What can about these 
problems? 

In the first place, it is necessary that 
every teacher be sure that her own 
program is a strong and vital one; that 
it provides a high educational return 
for the students’ time; that it provides 
for the development of skills but also 
includes a study of the relationships 
and management problems in normal 
family living. 

In the second place, teachers must 
stop being apologetic and on the defen- 
sive. Never has good homemaking edu- 
cation been more needed or more 
justified in the curriculum, Never has 
it been so rich in content and never 


we 
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before have so many good books and 
materials been available to help teach- 
ers do a good job. Just be sure that the 
good things you are doing are known 
to your faculty, administrators, and 
public. 

The F.H.A, is doing much to increase 
the prestige of the field. Enlist: your 
club members and other girl leaders 
in your school to help sell homemaking 
education, 

Beyond what teachers can do, 1 see 
in this a job for parents—parents like 
those already active in the P.T.A. and 


9 CUP COFFEE POT SCUPTEAPOT 


Exquisite. Timeless. The gracious note for every 
entertainment...a gift to learn to use, care 
for, and treasure. Luxuriously styled, artisti- 
cally designed by International Silver Company, 
it is a beautiful example of the finest crafts- 
manship. 

And this superb silver service is given to your 
Class or Organization, just for selling 9 dozen, 
dollar bottles of Happy Home Vanilla, a fine 
quality flavoring, used and preferred by mil- 
lions. The dollar bottle contains 12 full oz. 
and represents a real value to those who know 
“cooking”. Students and associates will be 
proud to offer this famous flavoring to parents, 
friends and neighbors. 


Please check the plan you prefer or use coupon 
on page 37. 


1 creoit onver — Piease ship at once — 9 dozen, 
| 12 ounce, bottles of Happy Home Vanilla Imi- 
tation. We will sell the Vanilla for $1.00 a 
bottle and send you the money within 6 weeks. 
1 You will then send us the 5-piece Sliver Service. 
| C2 CASH ORDER — We need our Silver Service right 
! away! Please send the Silver Service with the 
Vanilla. We enclose check for the 9 dozen 
| botties at $1.00 each and. have no further 
obligation. (if we are not satisfied, 
we may return everything within 10 days and 
1 et our money back). 
Flavoring Company pays all shipping 


COVERED SUGAR BOWL 


women’s clubs. I don’t think we need 
a big campaign or militant attitude or 
newspaper headlines, but if we speak 
up often enough, forcefully enough, 
and to the right people about what we 
want in our children’s education, I think 
we can have it. 

For mine, | want education for living 
us well as for making a living; educa- 
tion that promotes better relationships 
among people as well as technological 
skills and scientific advancement: I don't 
think we have to choose one set of 
values or the other. We can have both. 


This 5 piece 
heavily plated 


SILVER 


TEA and COFFEE 


SERVICE 


© GOLD-LINED CREAM PITCHER © 24 INCH TRAY 


How do you go about it? Fill in the coupon 
below. This is your order for 9 dozen bottles 
of Happy Home Vanilla, which will be “charged” 
to your “account”. As soon as you send in the 
money from the sale of the Vanilla, you will 
receive your Silver Service by return mail... 
no extra charge...no further obligation. The 
Silver Service is given to you just for doing 
the selling! This offer is made only to or- 
anized groups within the continental United 
tates. 

Guarantee — Happy Home Vanilla and the Sil- 
ver Service are guaranteed to be of finest 
quality. If not completely satisfied, return with- 
in 10 days and have no further obligation. 


| SOUTHERN FLAVORING COMPANY Bedford, Va. 


City State 


Name of Organization 


~ Signature of Teacher if ordering on credit | 
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Teach Them 


to Put 
Their 


Best Foo 
Forward 


Girls know that looking 
well is important. They'll 
learn that cooking well 
is important, too. And 
here we'd like to suggest 
Lea & Perrins Worcester- 
shire as an unfailing way 
to give their cooking an 
easy lift —a zestful, in- 
triguing flavor . . . being 
sure always that the 
Worcestershire is Lea & 
Perrins. It's the original, 
and there's still no other 
like it. 

FREE to teachers: “‘Dish- 
es Men Like", a 64-page 
book with 168 recipes 
and menu suggestions. 
Write: Lea & Perrins, 
Dept. R, Pollitt Drive, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fashion Refreshers 
(Continued from page 14) 


wear at top, cut top off and make sus- 
penders, Trim suspenders with embroid- 
cred tape or ribbon and make pocket 
for skirt; trim with same. Or make a 
jumper from old woolen dress; trim 
with one of the new braids. 

Many cotton dresses can be made 
into pretty blouses. 

A long sleeved dress with a Peter Pan 
collar can be restyled by cutting the 
sleeves short, removing the old collar, 
and adding a big white collar. 

A suit will look new and spring-like 
if sleeves are shortened and a braid trim 
added. There never were so many pretty 
trimmings as we have this year. Look 
at the new braids, embroidered tapes, 
and ribbons and you will get fresh 
ideas. 

A long prom dress can be cut short. 
Use the fabric for an evening stole. Add 
a Chanel jacket (rayon brocade) to last 
year’s date dress. Shorten an evening 
gown. Add a cocktail jacket, and wear 
it informally. 

Make a sleeveless blouse or dress by 
measuring one inch from seam on the 
sleeve. Cut along the one-inch line and 
face. Sleeveless fashions are very big 
this vear. 

Freshen last vear’s dress with a new 
linen or pique collar, a new belt or 
cummerbund. Shorten a dress and use 
the excess material for a chic hat. Pat- 
terns by leading stylists are available. 

To renew an old blouse, cross bright- 
colored velvet ribbon and pin at the 
neck with brooch a la Dorothy Collins. 

If sweater has moth holes or worn 
spots, applique felt designs in random 
pattern. If sleeves are worn, cut short. 
Give a fresh look to a sweater by adding 
a trim of contrasting braid or ribbon. 

Using threads from side seams, re- 
weave any holes caused by moths or 
cigarettes. If re-weaving is impossible, 
a cigarette hole on an evening gown 
may be covered by adding a design in 
rhinestones. Be sure to repeat the deco- 
rative motif at other places. 

Have an odd skirt you're fond of? 
You can achieve a smart spring costume 
by making a white sleeveless overblouse 
and a white bolero or jacket of match- 
ing fabric. | saw this idea in a fashion 
show and it looked really new. White 
is so popular for all types of garments. 
This white blousé and jacket combina- 
tion teams up with any colored skirt or 
with black . 

Many appliques are new this year. 
There are flowers, leaves, vegetables, 
fish, and all sorts of designs that would 
transform a tired costume. 

(Continued on page 30) 


DISCOVER 
TWO NEW 
TEACHING 
AND 
STUDY 
CONCEPTS 
FOR 1960 


BUILDING YOUR HOME LIFE 

1960 

by Inez Wallace and Bernice McCullar 

A NEW all-purpose, introductory home- 
making text designed to help early high 
school students prepare for a more effec- 
tive personal and family life. Presenting 
life as it is actually lived and home eco- 
nomics as it is actually taught, the text’s 
21 chapters are appealing organized 
around five major areas of home eco- 
nomics. 


550 pages 426 illustrations 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING 

Third Edition, 1960 

by McDermott, Trilling and Nicholas 

A completely new edition of a highly 
successful, widely acclaimed high school 
foods text. This edition updates the text 
on nutrition; the vital part foods play in 
family living; intelligent buying habits; 
correct preparation of foods; proficiency 
in serving; and adds five new sections 
to present the modern, up-to-date text for 
both the teaching and the study of foods. 
End-of-chapter project-activities. 392 rec- 
ipes. 55 picture-page teaching groups. 
528 pages 487 illustrations 


Write for further information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street © Chicago 6, Illinois 
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NEWS OF 


Fashions, 


Textiles, Grooming | 


Sandra Lee Jennings, new Maid 
of Cotton; Ceil Chapman dress 


1960 Maid of Cotton 


At a colortul and unusual fashion 
show, Sendra Lee Jennings, Maid of 
Cotton for 1960, was introduced to 
the press and textile industry in New 
York last month. Her wardrobe will 
be exhibited in large cities throughout 
America, Canada, and Europe. 

Before showing Miss Jenning’s ward- 
robe, a brilliant panorama of historical 


fashions for the past 5,000 years pa- 
raded before a delighted audience. The 
applause Was continuous as one atter 
another of the costumes appeared. 

Fifteen authentically re-created cot- 
ton fashions, spanning the years from 
3,000 B. C. to 1947 (year of Dior’s 
“new look”) were shown. Among the 
most interesting were the sari-like fash 
ion of 3,000 B. C., Indus Valley; a sheet 
robe of 500 B. C., Egypt; a Moorish 
costume of 14th-century Spain; an 18th- 
century Japanese kimono, full-skirted 
stvles of Colonial and antebellum 
America. 

Forty-three of Americas best known 
designers created Miss Jennings’ ward 
robe of cotton fashions. Completel) 
washable, her 43 ensembles were 
selected for beauty, comfort, and ease 
of care. 

“Have Cotton—Will Travel” was the 
theme of the daytime clothes. There 
were gay rain-and-shine coats, reversible 
knit spectator costumes, town and 
travel suits of cotton cord and tailored 
denim. Beach wear was versatile with 
bathing suits turning into sundresses 
by use of separate skirts. 

A smart finale to the show was a 
group of elegant evening fashions. Cot- 
ton satin was printed in huge clusters 
of blossoms. White cotton chiffon was 
trimmed with applique of black flowers 
Most exquisite was a ball gown ot 
white ribbed texture cotton with a 
bodice of white lace encrusted with 
pearls and rhinestones 


Betty Crocker announces a library 


Simplicity’s Spring Show 

Before the press and some 600 cloth- 
ing teachers, the Simplicity Pattern 
company presented a preview of spring 
fashions at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, on January 19th. Titled “Posture 
Pin-ups” the show emphasized — the 
importance of posture in fashion. 

Che program was in six parts: “The 
Ensemble Look,” “The Jacketed Look,” 
“The Tunic Look,” “The Trim Look,” 
“The Change-About Look,” and “The 

(Continued on page 31) 


Grey and white wool check with 
braid trim; Simplicity 3357 


of 9 color filmstrips to help you teach your students 


Subjects now available 


All About Pie 


Breads you Bake 
with Yeast 


Muffin Making 


Beautiful Cakes 
Fun with Frostings 


Modern Chiffon 
and Angel Food 


Batter Breads Cakes 
Better Biscuits Cooky Wise 
PHE TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED © MARCH, 1960 


“Since so many of you have expressed interest in our color 
filmstrip library, we're delighted to announce that now we 
have nine, to help you even more! 

“Each filmstrip comes with a narration guide explaining 
the step pictures and method used. And to make each kit 
complete, we have prepared 8-page ‘How-To’ booklets for 
students to use and keep for their own. 

“If you'd like the booklets and filmstrips (available on a 
free short-term loan basis or for purchase at $5.00 each), 
just drop me a note telling which strips you'd like and 
when you'd like to show them. Write the Betty Crocker 
Film Library, Dept. PHE 9200 Wayzata Blvd., General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 26, Minnesota.” 


“Betty Chocker (tis) 
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BOOKS— 


Just published... 
... unifies nutrition 
selection... 
preparation... 


/ntroduction to 


Foods 
and 
Nutrition 


By Grapys T. STEVENSON, Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Home Eco- 
nomics Dept., Whittier College, 
and Cora Miver, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, University of California, 

“sand Home Economist, FAO; 
United Nations 


FIVE MAJOR FEATURES 


1. Strikes an even balance between 
foods and nutrition, about 40°; 
being devoted to the latter 


2. Covers each food group from 


four points of view: nutrition and 
the place of food in the diet * 
buying, selection, storage * prepa- 
ration, serving * sanitation 


3. Stresses the effects of prepara- 
tion on nutritive values 


4. Presents basic formulas and 
principles, for use in experiments, 
rather than the usual specific 
recipes 


§. Places an emphasis on consumer 


protection not usually covered 
thoroughly in other books 


1960 S15 pages $6.25 


— — —TRIAL ORDER- — ~— — 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 

440 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N.Y. 
Send Foods and Nutrition on 10 days’ 
approval. Within 10 days of receipt I'll 


remit price plus postage or return book 
postpaid. 


Nome—___ 


Street 


Zone____ State 


[] Check here to save postage. Send 
full amount with order and we pay 
postage. Same return privilege. 


Fashion Refreshers 
(Continued from page 28) 


There is a white scroll braid available 
that would brighten up any suit or 
dress. With a little white hat, white 
gloves and a white braid trim you could 
have an Easter costume to be proud of. 

Look over the packaged laces and 
trimmings. There is ample yardage for 
trimming a costume in each package 
and the prices are reasonable. The 
Wright people have a variety of Venice 
laces—just right for edging those spring- 
like collars and cufts. 

Rickrack is having a tremendous 
vogue this year. It is seen on everything 
from party pants to formal clothes, See 
the new broad rickracks in dark colors. 
Braiding two together, of matching or 
contrasting color, makes an elegant 
looking finish 

Due to its zig-zag nature, apply rick- 
rack with loose hand tension to avoid 
unnecessary stretching. It's safer to 
baste in place betore stitching. 

Here are some suggestions from the 
Rit people 

Dve a white nylon blouse to brighten 
a dark suit or skirt. Sheer ones look 
prettiest over slips of the same color, 
so tint a slip at the same time. 

Exotic tropical colors are making 
headlines again this vear in sportswear 
Search your collection of washable 
white or pastel shirts and shorts and dye 
them in strong yellow, coral, or aqua. 
Wear mixed colors tor fun. 

Colored jewelry is gay and pretty and 
we never seem to have enough. Add to 
your collection by dyeing inexpensive 
pearls, which take all-purpose dyes 
beautifully. To tint pearl necklaces, ear- 
rings and bracelets, prepare a concen- 
trated solution of 1/2 package dye in 
one pint hot water. Swish items around 
in dye until they take color you want. 
Rinse thoroughly in cold water. 

Tint gloves and a scarf to match. Add 
a perky flower to your suit lapel. 

Canvas sneakers can be dyed success- 
fully. Prepare a concentrated all-pur- 
pose dye solution, dissolving one pack- 
age in one pint hot water. Stroke the 
color on with a one-inch paint brush 
or with a nail brush. Let color dry 
thoroughly. Remove excess with a dry 
cloth. Do not rinse. 

Dye a sweater a lovely new color; 
but remember you must observe the 
same rules in dyeing as in washing in- 
structions. For example, if the sweater 
can be washed in warm water only it 
should be dyed in warm water; there- 
fore, you will want to tint it a light 
color. Woolens, such as cashmere, are 
delicate, so observe special care in tint- 
ing and handling. 
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"LOOK AT THESE 
BEAUTIFUL FABRIC PIECES 
| MADE WITH - 


TEXTILE 
COLORS 


Make your home sparkle with imaginative decor 
that reflects your very own talent and taste! With 
Prang’s amazing Textile Colors you can add a 
new note of fashion to your linens, curtains, 
draperies, and gift items for all occasions ... 
with little expense and time! 
Provoke “oohs” and “aahs” from your friends 
and family the first time you try. 
These exciting colors are easy to apply on all 
types of fabrics, from stenciling to screen print- 
ing. Finished fabrics are wonderfully washable, 
wearable and soft to the touch. 
See the array of Prang Sets at your favorite art 
counter. 
Write for free preview sheets featuring the beau- 
fiful things you can make with Prang! 

Dept. PC-12 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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News of Fashions, Textiles, and 


Grooming 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Party Look.” All the clothes were smart, young, 
simple, and easy to make. 

Checks, from tiny to giant, were featured in tailored 
clothes. Pastel prints made pretty, feminine dresses. 
Tunics were shown to be worn with and without 
belts. Party dresses were full-skirted and dance-y 
looking. The belle of the ball wore a three tiered 
flounced flock-dotted organdy. 


New Textiles in Home Furnishings 

New fibers and fabrics are being featured in home 
furnishings. They promise fast color, easy care, and 
long wear. Improved man-made fabrics in upholstery 
and draperies were an outstanding feature of the big 


Basket weave draperies and slipcover 
of Bloomcraft’s water-repellent cotton. 


Home Furnishings Market in Chicago during the 
month of January. 

Wall-to-wall draperies are gaining in popularity. 
Many ready-mades were offered with matching slip 
covers to fit standard chairs. 

Lustrous fabrics, with metallic threads interwoven 
in stripes and modern designs were widely shown. 
Textured effects, simulating bamboo basket 

(Continued on next page) 


and 


Wall-to-wall draperies of Bemberg yarn 
in Silktone fabric are hand printed. 
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American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
1128 Sinteonth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send your free booklet “Sparkling Party Recipes” containing recipes 


ind party suggestions. (Sample copy free and after you have seen it, if you 
can use more we can provide up to 30 without charge.) 


Name 


( please print) 


School____ 


Address 


City Zone —State 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. PC-12A, Sandusky, Ohio 
—YOU HAVE A DATE! 


with new creative experiences in textile decoration—unlimited applications 
for flattering personal apparel and exciting decor pieces. Write for colorful 
idea sheets. 


Name 
Sc hool - 
Street 


City. 


103 Mar. 60 PHE 


MARY BLAKE, Carnation Company 
Dept. ED-30, Los Angeles 19, California 


Please send me FREE reprints of the Carnation Instant Beauty Beverage 
information which includes details of the health, beauty, and vitality benefits 


to be gained from the new 


Number of 


milk discovery 
reprints required for current classroom distribution, 


(please print) 


School_ 
Addy ess 


Cuvee Zone State 


Kitchen Bouquet 
Dept. K3P, West Chester. Pa. 


Please send me all 4 helpers free! 


“Modern Gravy Making” and (2) “Making Sauces and 
Gravies”; (3) 2-ounce bottle of KITCHEN BOUQUET; 
(4) and 


(1) One copy each of 


copies of recipe leaflets for students. 


Name — litle 
(please print) 

School 

Street 


Zone State__ 


172 Mar. 60 PHE 


Hamilton Beach 

Division of Scoville 

Educational Dept. 

» wi +7 

Please send me Teaching Aids for Hamilton Beach Electrical 


Appliances. Don’t forget to include the special price list, for either classroom 
or personal use, on all appliances 


your new 


Name 


School (or organization) 


174 Mar. 60 PHE 
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weaves were new this year. Textured effects of every 
kind are possible due to the development of the 
modified yarns. In sharp contrast, the polished cottons 
and satin finishes are also popular. Permanently 
fiame-proof curtain and drapery fabrics were shown 

Easy care and durability are outstanding features 
of the new upholstery fabrics. Wash-and-use cottons 
and blends reduce care to a minimum. Other fabrics 


CHOOSE 


Longer Life for Girdles 
Be gentle with your girdle. Don't brutally ring the 


TEACHING AIDS poor thing, says the Home Service Department of 


from this special 


business-sponsored 


teaching aids 


section Correct care can extend the life of a 


girdle. Follow easy rules given below. 
‘ 
Lastic Life, and gives some rules for the care of 
girdles) Wash in cold water, using one captul of 
Lastic Life, squeeze suds through gently; don’t rub. 


materials aver Rinse girdle thoroughly; don’t twist. Roll garment 


in absorbent towel to remove excess moisture, Dry in- 


on Audio-visual 


doors away trom sunlight and heat. 


CUT OUT Eat Lunch—Don’‘t Munch! 
(Continued from page 15) 
AND MAIL 


use a variety of sandwich fillings. Include difterent 
kinds of vegetables and fresh or dried fruits. If a lunch 
YOUR COUPONS box is carried, a small plastic container with tight- 
fitting lid may be used for cole slaw or mixed vege- 
TODAY tables or cooked truits. Remember that at least two 
vunces of complete protein food such as egg, fish, 


TO: meat, poultry or cheese, should make up the sandwich 


filling. 

When peanut butter sandwiches are included, be 
sure that milk in some form, or a small amount of meat 
is a part of this meal, in order to make good use ot 
the vegetable proteins in the peanut butter. Usually 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS milk may be bought at school to accompany the lunch 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED brought from home. 


Use a thermos bottle to carry hot soup or cocoa 01 
W milk. When soup such as tomato or beet bouillon is 
a part of the luncheon, include a sandwich which wi 
New York 36, New York supply the necessary protein in the meal, Bean or split 
pea soup is hearty and more filling. Use cheese, franks, 
or luncheon meats in this type of meal, to utilize the 
vegetable protein in the beans or peas. 


Suggested Sandwich Fillings 


Peanut butter with grated carrot or chopped raisin or 
chopped celery 
Ground ham with pickle 
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Tunafish with olive 

Salmon with chopped green pepper 
Chopped cooked liver with celery 

Cottage cheese with shredded pineapple 
Egg, chopped onion, and chopped pimiento 


Other Packable Foods 
Vegetables Fruits 


Green pepper strips Orange 
Cabbage wedges rangerine 
Carrot strips Banana 


Seasonal fresh fruit 
Grapefruit sections 

(in container ) 
Pineapple chunks 

(in container ) 
Raisins 
Dried apricots (uncooked ) 
Dried prunes 


Escarole (1 or 2 leaves) 
Romaine (1 or 2 leaves) 
Cole Slaw 

Cooked peas or beans 
Cooked mixed vegetables 


If eggs, fish, cottage cheese, or perishable foods are 
included, the lunch must be kept in a refrigerator o1 
a very cold place. Sandwiches may be made and the 
lunch may be packed in the evening and then stored 
in the refrigerator until morning. This will avoid the 
before-school rush which often is the cause of a poorly 
packed lunch. 


The Counter Lunch 


Students should learn that lunch in the drug store 
or at the counter in a food shop can and should be 
nutritious. Rich desserts and soft drinks at lunch 
should not displace milk products and fruit. A ham on 
rye sandwich with cole slaw, a glass of buttermilk, 
and an apple or fruit cup is a good lunch. Another 
suggestion might be cottage cheese and chopped green 
pepper sandwich with tomato juice and chocolate 
pudding for dessert. 

All too often the counter Junch is an eat-on-the-run 
type of meal with no thought of good food selection. 
A piece of pie or doughnut and soda pop do not pro- 
vide the nutritious elements required at the noon meal. 


References: 

School Lunches and Education, Leatlet No. 7, U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, Washington 
25, D. C. 5 cents. 

A Selected List of Nutrition and School Lunch Ma 
terials. Human Nutrition Research Branch, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. Revised, Feb. 1954. 

A Yardstick for School Lunches. PA-50, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. Revised 1948. 

National School Lunch Program (a 4-page leaflet). 
PA-19. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 
Revised June, 1949. 

Roberts’ Nutrition Work with Children, Ethel Austin 
Martin—Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954. 

Teaching Nutrition, Patterson, Barbour, and Epp- 
right—The Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1957. 

Nutrition Teaching in the Elementary School, 
Frances R, Godshall, Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
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HOOVER HOME INSTITUTE 
The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 


[} Send me information on the Educational Purchase Plan 


[) Please send free educational material. 


178 Mar. 60 PHE 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 

Department 826, Sand Springs, Okla. 

Please send me: 

tree copies of 10 Short Lessons in Home Canning for classroom use. 


———. my personal free copy of Kerr Home Canning Book. 


(please print) 
— 
City — — Zon State 


191 Mar. 60 PHE 


Lea & Perrins, Inc. 
Dept. R-3, Pollitt Drive, Fair Lawn, 


Free Cook Book Dishes 


recipes, 70 


New Jersey 


Men Like, 64 pages of men’s favorite dishes, 168 
“good go-togethers” for meal planning, illustrated “how to carve” 


sections, etc. Send for your copy today 


(please 


School or Organization 


Address 


St ate 
204 Mar. 60 PHE 

FREE! NEW TEACHER’S PORTFOLIO 

Mary Hale Martin, Director of Home Economics 

libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send: Teacher's Portfolio containing “The 
Art of Salad Making,” 6 “Kitchen Chatter” leaflets 


covering the story of canned and frozen foods, 6 
recipe folders, assorted descriptive Libby labels, 
plus reorder card for student copies of all litera- 
ture 


School or Organization 


City Zone_____ State 
208 Mar. 60 PHE 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 West Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me information on your new texts: 


BUILDING YOUR HOME LIFI 
(—0 FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING, 5rd Edition, 1960 


Name 


(please print) 


School Name—_____ 


Address 


Zone 


City- 
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MANY OF THESE 
COUPONS ARE 
exclusive WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION OF 
CO-ED 


BE SURE 

TO FILL OUT 
EACH COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 


Send to: 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Perfect Pies 
(Continued from page 17) 


Novelty Crusts 


Coconut, crackers, dry cereal, nuts, and meringue can 
be used to make pie shells for chiffon and cream-type 
fillings. 

Coconut Crust: Use 1 1/3 cups flaked coconut, 2 tbsps. 
melted butter, 2 thsps. sugar and mix thoroughly. Spread 
over pie plate. Bake 10-12 minutes 375°F. oven. Cool 
and fill. 

Cracker or Cereal Crumb Crust: Crush crackers or dry 
cereal to make 1 1/3 cups of crumbs, Mix with 1/4 cup 
butter or margarine, add 1/4 cup sugar if cereal or crack- 
ers are not sweet. Press mixture firmly over bottom and 
sides of an 8- or 9-inch pie plate. Bake at 375°F. 8 
or 10 minutes, 

Nut Crust: Grind one cup walnuts, Brazil nuts, pecans, 
or blanched almonds and mix with 2 tbsps. sugar. Grease 
8- or 9-inch pie plate and press mixture over bottom and 
sides. Bake at 400°F. for 7 to 10 minutes until edges 
are lightly browned. Cool. Fill with chiffon filling or 
ice cream, 

Meringue Shell: Use prepared meringue mix according 
to directions on the package. Or make a meringue by 
beating 4 egg whites with 1 cup granulated sugar and 
1/4 tsp. cream of tartar. Spread over bottom and sides of 
greased 8- or 9-inch pie plate. Bake at 275°F. for one 
hour. Cool betore filling. 


Minaret Pie 


8- or 9-inch pastry shell 6 tbsp. butter 
2 large lemons, juice 1 cup sugar 
and rind 3 eggs, beaten 


In the top of a double boiler place the juice and 
grated rind of 2 large lemons, sugar, butter, and beaten 
eggs. Cook and stir over low heat until mixture thickens 
and coats back of spoon. Cool, pour into pastry shell. 


Topping: 
1 packet meringue mix 4 cup confectioners 
lo cup water sugar 


Blend water and sugar into mix, beat on high speed 
on mixer or with hand rotary beater until meringue 
holds stiff peaks. Press meringue through pastry bag, 
forming rosette design over top of pie. Sprinkle with 
granulated sugar. Bake in 275°F. oven for 1% hours, 
or until delicately browned. 


Angel Pie 
2 cups shredded rice | cup sugar 
crushed to | cup 1 tsp. vanilla 
3 tbsp. cocoa 14 cup shredded coconut 
2 egg whites 3 tbsp. raspberry jam 


Hleat oven to very slow (275°F.). Cover cookie sheet 
with foil. Mix crumbs and cocoa. Beat egg whites until 
stiff but not dry. Gradually add sugar. Beat thoroughly. 
Fold in vanilla, crumb mixture, and coconut. Shape into 
9-inch shell on foil, Bake one hour, Turn off oven. Open 
door and leave for 15 minutes. Cool thoroughly on foil. 
Spread inside of shell with a thin layer of jam. Fill with 
vanilla cream or instant vanilla pudding. Top with curls 
of semi-sweet chocolate. Chill thoroughly. Yield: 6 servings. 


Lime Pie 
Baked 9-inch pie shell 1 cup sugar 
2 tsp. plain gelatine 1 tsp. shredded lime peel 
44 cup cold water ‘4 cup lime juice 
4 eggs, separated '4 tsp. salt 


Green Coloring 
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gelatine in water; set aside, Combine egg 
cup of sugar, lime peel and juice in a double 


Dissolve 
yolks, % 
boiler. Cook over boiling water until thickened, stirring 
constantly. (Mixture will coat spoon.) Remove from heat. 


Stir in gelatine. Beat egg whites with salt until soft 
peaks are formed, Add remaining sugar gradually, beating 
well after each addition, Add green coloring until desired 
shade is obtained, Continue beating mixture until  stifl 
peaks are formed. Gently fold in hot mixture. Pour into 
pastry shell. Chill until set. 


Cherry Pie 


Pastry for 2-crust pie 
| No.2 can pie cherries 
tsp. salt 


2 thsp. cornstarch 
2 thsp. butter or 
margarine 


Drain cherries and reserve juice. Combine sugar, salt, 
and cornstarch and add to juice. Cook over low heat 
until thick and clear, stirring constantly, Add cherries 
and butter, cool and pour into pie pan lined with pastry. 
Make a lattice top for pie by cutting top crust pastry 
into strips % inch wide. Cover pie with half of the strips. 
Chen, starting at the center fold back every other strip 
ind weave additional strips diagonally across pie until 
top is covered. Press ends of strips into rim. Fold over- 
hanging pastry up and over and flute edge. Bake pic 
at 425°F. for 30 minutes. 


Blueberry Pie 


Note: If you are using canned blueberries follow thi 


recipe above. This recipe calls for fresh berries. 


Pastry for 2-crust pie 

cups fresh blueberries tsp. salt 

%4-L cup sugar I lemon, juice and rind 
2 thsp. butter or margarine 


1-5 tbsp. flour 


Fit lower crust into 9-inch pie pan. Blend sugar 
with flour, salt, and lemon rind and mix with berries. 
Vill pie pan, pour lemon juice over filling and dot with 
butter. Place top crust over filling. Trim and crimp edges. 
Bake in 425°F. oven for 30 minutes. 


Skillet Pies 


Make one recipe of standard pie crust, number two. 
Divide dough in half and roll out each half between 12- 
inch squares of waxed paper. Roll dough inch thick 
to edges of paper. Peel off top paper. Cut pastry 
into 5-inch squares. Fill each square with a large spoon 
ful of a thickened fruit, meat, or fish mixture. Fold 
pastry over filling to make a triangle and seal edges 
with fork dipped in flour, Fry pies four to five minutes 
in one inch of cooking oil heated to 350°F. Turn to 
brown both sides, Drain on paper towels. Serve warm. 


Butterscotch Apple Meringue Pie 
(not pictured) 


2'% cups apple slices 24 cup apple juice and 
(Cone can) water 

's cup light brown sugar '2 cup dark or light corn 

2 thsps. cornstarch syrup 

lo tps. salt I recipe easy one-crust 

| tsp. cinnamon shell 


Drain apple slices, reserve juice and set aside. Com 
bine sugar, cornstarch, salt, and cinnamon. Stir in 
apple juice and water (to make 2/3 cup) and corn syrup. 
Add butter, cook over medium heat, stirring constantly, 
until thickened. Remove from heat and fold in apple 
slices. Pour into pie shell. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 
25-30 minutes until crust is lightly browned. Remove from 
oven, Reduce oven heat to 325°F. During the last 15 
minutes before the pie is done, make the meringue. Pile 
onto baked pie and bake in slow oven (325°F.) for 
12 minutes or until meringue is nicely browned. 
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Educational Department 

McCall's Patterns 

230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, New York 
Please send me MeCall's 

Filmstrips for $8.00 e 

Pattern Calendar 

1960 Also 

ind Book-Box container 


Easy-Sewing Filmstrips Series No. 2. Six Full-Color 
Fashion ¢ Shaping the Silhouette ¢ Birth of a 

I'wo significant filmstrips, to be released in 
and Manual for each filmstrip 


Fitting for 
of Cottons ¢ Plus 


included are Instruction Commentary 


( please print) 
Please make check or money order payable to McCall Corp. 
215 Mar. 60 PHE 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


CANNED FOOD 


Consumer Service Div., National Canners Association 
1133 20th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send me free new and revised educational materials about canned 
foods for ——— 
Name 
College 


School 


Address 


State — 


224 Mar. 60 PHE 


National Turkey Federation 
Mt. Morris, Illinois 


. _ Please send booklet: “Turkey, the Meat That Meets Highest Nutritional 


Standards 


Please send article, “Amino Acid Composition of Turkey Meat.” 
Name 
Address — — - — 
City Zone State 


(Offer limited to continental United States) 
232 Mar. 60 PHE 


O-Cedar Div. of American-Marietta Company 
2246 West 49th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send me: 

“Every-Which-Way” 
- “Spin-About” Dacron—$3.00 each 


Nylon—}$3.00 each 


ont “Lady Marietta” Dust Mop—s2.00 each 

MY CHECK IS ENCLOSED 
Name 
Street and Number. 


Zone State 


236 Mar. 60 PHE 
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& New Teaching Aids For The Table 
ONEIDA SILVERSMITHS, Oneida, New York 


Vlease send m 

—) “Beauty For Your Table’’ by Marian Marsh, Director of Oneida Vab Vlanning 
Service, 6-page manual for teachers on sterling, silverplate and stainless flat- 
ware and hollowware, table etiquette, ur of tableware and new melamine 
dinnerware by Oneida 


ices on silverware or stainless for classroom use 


Cooperative 


} Detailed information about Oneida’s Table Service Demonstration Kit that is on 
loan 
(Please Print) 
= Zone State 
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Co-ed 


is the first and only 
magazine expressly 
designed for the 

home economics students 


in your classes. 


Each issue is written 

to appeal 

to teen-age interests... 
each specifically prepared 
to enrich and up-date 

the homemaking program 
in junior and senior high. 


Do the girls in your class 
receive each issue? 


More than 350,000 teen-age 
home economics students 
now subscribe! 


Just fill out coupons 


and mail them today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Fabrics Suited to Spring 


(Continued from page 13) 


Syl-Mer, a silicone process, surrounds each fiber of 
the fabric preventing penetration of moisture. As a 
result, water-based stains and spots roll easily off the 
surface of the fabric without leaving any tell-tale 
remains. Wrinkles and creases are greatly minimized 
because of the reduced exposure to moisture. 

This spring a selection of suits, blazers, and skirts 
in jersey and flannel will be available with a Syl-Mer 
finish. The selection of colors includes pastel shades 
and white. Once considered impractical and expen- 
sive to care for, these colors can be worn with a 
minimum of care and expense. 

[A white Syl-Mer treated suit is shown on Co-ed’s 
cover. | 


Characteristics and Care of Fabrics 

Here is a quick summary of the outstanding char- 
acteristics and care of some popular suiting blends. 

Acrilan A resilient, lightweight, and strong fab- 
ric. Resists mildew, moths, sunlight, and abrasion. 
Should be washed in warm water and mild suds and 
allowed to drip dry; dries quickly. A touch up with 
the iron may be required. Can be permanently pleated. 

Arnel Has a soft hand, low absorbency, fairly 
strong. Resists fading. May be permanently pleated 
and water-proofed. Can be washed and dryer-dried. 

Creslan Has versatility of texture. Is drapable, 
non-allergic, moth-proof, and mildew-proof, Is warm 
and lightweight, wrinkle- and stain-resistant. Resists 
fuzzing and matting. Holds its shape and is quick 
drying. Dyes in a wide range of colors which are 
fast to light, washing, and perspiration. Can be 
washed in warm water with mild suds. Usually needs 
no ironing. If needed, use low setting. 

Dacron Is resilient and retains size and shape. 
Resists wrinkles, mildew, and moths. Strong with 
little stretch. Can be permanently pleated and be 
made to resist pilling and static. Is washable in warm 
water and drips dry. 

Kodel Strong, resilient, resists chemicals, weather- 
ing, pilling, and wrinkles. Withstands high tempera- 
ture. Has low absorption, Can be permanently 
pleated. May be washed in hot water. Needs little or 
no ironing. 

Orlon Has soft, luxurious hand, bulk without 
weight, is drapable. Has good wrinkle recovery and 
crease retention. Resists sunlight, atmospheric gases, 
mildew, and moths. Some garments should be dry 
cleaned, but most can be washed by hand or in ma- 
chine. Bleaching, bluing, or optical whitening agents 
may be used on many white garments. 

Topel Has silky character and soft, luxurious 
hand. Is absorbent. Takes brilliant dyes. Can usually 
be washed with little or no ironing. This depends on 
what it is blended with, as it takes on the character- 
istics of the blended fiber. 

Zefran Is lightweight, warm, durable. Dries quick- 
ly. Has good wrinkle resistance and retains pleats or 
crease, Should be drycleaned unless marked wash- 
able. Drips dry and needs little or no ironing. 
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Fabric 


Fashions 


For Spring and Summer 


A late spring approaches, look for these color com- 
binations: beige-and-white, brown-and-white, and 
the whole gamut of pastels in all fabrics. These colors 
appear in all types of prints—florals, tie, and abstracts. 
Since colors are mostly muted or softened, the print 
appeal lies chiefly in artful spacing of the motif against 
the white ground. Some prints for both spring and 
summer will favor the soft, watery or impressionist 
look. Warp-type prints continue to be popular. 

Moving on to the summer color picture, first and 
foremost the vogue is white, in every shading. The 
sun will reflect from dazzling chalk-white, off-white 
and foam-white dresses. Of course, white lends itself 
easiest to the classic look, in the styles of Chanel and 
Newport, for dresses and sportswear. What's more, 
novelty weaves, intriguing to the touch, will add sur- 
face interest. Light basket weaves, needlepoint piques, 
waflle weaves, jacquards, leno effects, oxford and 
twill weaves complete the white texture story. 

As for summer prints, they are especially effective 
in cottons with texture interest. Look for the effect ot 
moiré shimmering through a floral pattern, or basket- 
weave to a Tyrolean design. 

Brilliant is the word for summer's sportswear, with 
bright gold, coral, and turquoise splashing against 
persistent whites. All the melon shades endorsed by 
top fashion magazines should be big, from Persian 
melon (palest orange) right through hot coral to water- 
melon (deepest rose). Mid-summer should see red, 
white, and blue used for Chanel- and nautical-type 
sportswear sets. Batik prints, madras stripes, and big 
block print designs make good use of these same 
colors. These would be appropriate for sportswear. 
Handkerchief and scarf patterns will be used for mak- 
ing separates. 

Two new trends in summer cotton prints: In one, 
flat color, with no outlining, appears on white ground. 
In the other, scroll or line designs (take-offs on old 
prints and engravings, embroidery and wrought-iron 
effects) appear on pale or tinted grounds. 

Favored for after-dark wear, hand-printed silk or- 
ganzas (some from Japan), as well as embroidered 
organdies, will bloom. In soft fabrics, sheers are build- 
ing up to tad dimensions. Ginghams (to be much-pro- 
moted in pink), voiles, and organdies may well steal 
the summer scene. 


Adapted from an article in Piece Goods Merchandiser, 
a McCall publication. 
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Practical Home Economics 
Edition of Co-ed 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


There are —_ ._ home economics on my staff. 


Please send — FREE extra copies of the March Coupon Service Section 
so that each home economist can order the teaching materials she needs 
individually. 


(please print) 


MISS RIT 

1437 West Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Please send me copies of the new Rit home decorating booklet, “This 
is the House that Color Built.” I enclose 25¢ for each copy. 


Name... 1200... 


No. Pupils__—- 


Zone State 


Southern Flavoring Company 

Dept. C-500, Bedford, Virginia 

Our group would like to earn a Silver Service by selling Happy Home Vanilla 

Flavoring as described in your ad on page 27. 

[] CREDIT ORDER. Send 9 doz. dollar bottles of Vanilla. We'll sell it, send 
money within 6 weeks and receive our Silver Service. 

[] CASH ORDER. Please send Silver Service with 9 doz. bottles Vanilla. We 
enclose $108.00 and have no further obhgation, 
Name 
Address. 
City 
Organization 


Signature of Teacher _ 


(If ordering on credit) 
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“Here's How To Make 
Danish Pastry With Allswet”’ 


Please send me ——___ copies of Martha Logan’s new folder. 
Offer is limited to 50 copies and good only in continental 


United States. 


Mail to: 
Martha Logan, Swift & Company 
Box 6199, Chicago 9, Illinois 


(Please print) 

SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


Tampax Incorporated, 161 £. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. (PS-30-B) 


Please send me the free material: “From Fiction to Fact,” a teacher's guide; 
A companion booklet for students; “On Becoming a Woman,” a 160 page book 
dealing with adolescent interests and problems; Order card for free additional 
supply of the above. 


SHIPPING LABFL—PLEASE PRINT 


Teacher's Name— 


School or Organization—_— 


School or Office Address 


Zone_______State 
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THESE FREE 
AND 
LOW-COST 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


are offered 
for your 
immediate 


USE . « 


Many will not 
be offered again, 
so send 
your 

coupons 


promptly to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


SPICE 


APRIKA is the gentle flirt of all the spices. Its gay 
gg emmeererl color attracts the eye and tempts the 
appetite. Its vivid scarlet might be considered a cul- 
inary cosmetic to highlight hors d’oeuvres, main dishes, 
and salads. 

Paprika is a member of the capsicum family which 
also includes red pepper, cayenne, and chili peppers. 
It is grown in Europe and the United States. After the 
pods are harvested and dried they are ground several 
times to make a powder fine enough for dusting. 

Most of us are familiar with the mild, rather sweet 
form of paprika grown in California and imported 
from Spain. However, there is a more pungent variety 
produced in Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania that 
is practically unavailable for export at this time. A 
fairly good substitute for the pungent variety can be 
made by adding a pinch of cayenne to mild paprika. 

Popular as a garnish, paprika is also used as an in- 
gredient in many dishes. It is highly complementary 
to chicken, lamb, beef, fish, and vegetables. It is par- 
ticularly helpful in low sodium diets to enhance bland 
and otherwise uninteresting dishes. 

The Hungarians and their neighboring countries of 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, have a whole category of 
dishes known as paprikas. Most well known is goulash 
made with plenty of onions, butter, paprika and beef. 
It is cooked with slow, moist heat until tender and 
served with noodles or dumplings. Other favorites are 
chicken paprika and fish dishes. 

There are many fascinating ways to use this pretty 
little spice as a garnish. For salads, dip the edge of 
greens in paprika to form a rosy frame. Or roll the 
edges of sliced and scored cucumbers in the spice. 

Tinted lemon slices make a pert topping for fish. 
First cover half of the lemon slice with paper and 
sprinkle paprika on the uncovered half. Remove paper 
and place minced parsley on the other half. 

For a delicate blush pink or rich robust color, fold 
paprika into cream sauces, cheese sauces, sour cream, 
or mayonnaise, Use it liberally in sala! dressings and 
barbecue sauces, Combine with bread crumbs for cas- 
serole toppings. Sprinkle it on potato chips and heat 
them in the oven for a few minutes. Or roll out left- 
over pastry, cut into strips and sprinkle with cheese 
and paprika for a tasty morsel. 

There are endless ways to use paprika and there are 
only three rules. Do not combine it with sweet dishes. 
Avoid overheating it in cooking because it burns 
quickly and becomes dark and bitter. Protect it from 
flavor loss by storing it in a closed container. 
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A frank, modern discussion 5 
of everything a teen-age girl 


wants and needs to know 


ON 
BECOMING 


Intoduction by 
LOUISE BATES AMES 
of the Gesell Institute 


FREE eee FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


¥%& what every girl needs to know— to help her grow into healthy womanhood 
¥% with introduction by Louise Bates Ames of the Gesell Institute 


On Becoming a Woman is a frank, modern discussion about problems teen-agers worry and 
wonder about—only to find no answers at all, or worse still, confusing and even incorrect answers. 
Here at last is a book both teachers and parents will welcome for their young girls. They will appre- 
ciate, too, its sensible and ellective suggestions . . . its frank and realistic approach. 

In its introduction, Louise Bates Ames writes: ‘It makes quite clear the fact...that being a woman 
can be a wonderful and satisfying thing, but that it is a responsibility as well as a pleasure.” 


The Educational Department of Tampax Incorporated will be 
glad to send you a copy of ON BECOMING A WOMAN— 
: bs as part of the complete Tampax educational kit. Simply fill 
Your students will find frank and out the coupon below. 


practical answers to these questions: ee 
ampax Incorporated p-3o-p 
e What’s happening to my body? 1 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
e How do I become a woman? 1 Please send me the free material listed below: 
@ What's the function of menstruation? From Fi on Fact,” a teacher’s guide 
What's | , the | : @ A companion booklet for students. 
@VWhats happening to the boys: ‘ 
: PI 8 / @ “On Becoming a Woman,” a 160-page book dealing with 


e@ How can I get along with my family? adolescent interests and problems. 


e What about smoking, drinking, petting? @ Order card for free additional supply of the above. 


e How can I dress well on my allowance? Teacher's Name 


e Is going steady the right thing for me: School or Organization 


e What's wrong with the teen-age crush? 


School or Office Address 


City Kone State 


tee 
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Do your students know these 4 important ways 
Frigidaire electric ranges are easier to clean? 


In quick, easy ways, the Frigidaire Electric On the control panel the knobs pull off for wipe- 
Range lets you keep its porcelain enamel beauty across cleaning. Below are four pace-setting, 
glowing inside and out. Around the range top easy-clean features that take the chore out of 
the raised edge keeps spills off sides and floors. today’s cooking. Only from Frigidaire. 


? Spatter-free 
broiling 


The Frigidaire Radiant 
Wall Broiler Grill keeps 
grease spatters in the 
pan and off oven walls. 
The secret? Water in the 
lower pan cools melted 
fats, minimizes spatter- 
ing. Use the Broiler 
Grill Control to dial 
degree of *‘doneness” 
... end shifting shelves. 


Easy-to- 
clean sur- 
face units 


Porcelain enamel drip- 
bowls catch and hold 
all spillovers. The wide 
flat Radiantube Units 
are self-cleaning, lift up 
and stay up while the 
drip-bowls and chrome 
rings can go to the sink. 
No more juggling. 


Sweep-under- 
range design 


Now it’s easy to get 
at the dirt that gets 
under the range. The 
Frigidaire bottom full- 
width drawer is com- 
pletely removable to 
permit sweeping under 


| Pull 'N Clean Oven—a wonder in homemaking because it the range without mov- 


Model RI-55-60 


ing it an inch. With all 
saves hours, saves Knees. The whole oven pulls all the way out to ete features, range 
8 clean. You can stand up and reach through the open top to wipe cleaning reduces to mere 


off the back corners as easily as the sides. No more drudgery. minutes. 


The Pull Clean 

Oven comes in 8 
ae ranges, 30-inch and 

40-inch sizes. Fr 
Why not put a new 
_~ Frigidaire Range in 
— your school? ADVANCED APPLIANCES 


DESIGNED WITH YC _ IN MIND 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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